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LKTTERS  FROM  TIIR  LAKES. 

I. —  Fleet  wootl.  Vlvrrston. 

Sir, — As  some  of  your  readers  may  be  contemplat¬ 
ing  an  autumnal  tour,  in  order  to  obtain  relaxation 
from  the  labours  of  their  business  or  profession,  I 
will  set  down  from  my  note-book  a  few  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  have  made  during  a  recent  visit  to 
!  the  English  Lakes— a  district  more  easily  acces- 
i  tible  than  heretofore,  and  yielding  to  no  part  of 
I  England  in  beautiful  scenery  and  objects  of  varied 
I  interest. 

I  There  are  two  points  from  which  the  Lakes  are 
conveniently  approached  from  the  south,  namely, 
by  Lancaster  or  Fleetwood.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
;  it  to  come  by  one  way  and  depart  by  the  other. 
We  arrived  at  Fleetwood  by  the  railroad,  and  found 
much  to  interest  us  before  crossing  the  arm  of  the 
sea  which  intervenes  between  that  place  and  the 
lake-country.  Fleetwood  is  entirely  a  new  town — 
or  rather  the  commencement  of  a  new  town — pro¬ 
jected  by  Sir  Hesketh  Fleetwood,  to  whom  the  soil 
belongs.  It  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Wyre, 
which  forms  a  bay  or  estuary  accessible  to  ships  of 
the  largest  size.  A  convenient  quay  has  been  made 
for  landing  goods  or  passengers,  a  great  part  of 
which  is  faced  with  plates  of  iron.  Several  streets 
and  rows  of  houses,  as  well  as  two  large  hotels, 
have  already  been  built ;  and  a  good  solid  stone 
church,  which,  if  not  a  model  of  architecture,  yet 
indicates  a  right  feeling,  which  it  is  gratifying  to 
observe.  O,  if  every  new  manufacturing  and  mer¬ 
cantile  settlement  had  been  supplied  with  a  place 
I  of  worship  as  soon  as  a  sutheient  number  of  living 
I  souls  to  Lrm  a  congregation  were  collected  toge¬ 
ther,  how  diflerent  might  have  been  our  position  as 
a  community  1  It  is  not  so  much  for  the  enterprise 
evinced  in  the  formation  of  this  new  settlement,  nor 
for  the  convenience  and  benefit  which  may  arise  to 
the  surrounding  district,  as  for  this  one  fact  of  the 
infant  establishment  being  supplied  with  the  ordi- 
I  nances  of  religion,  that  I  hope  and  verily  believe 
the  scheme  will  eventually  succeed,  and  that  Fleet- 
wood  will  at  no  distant  period  be  a  town  of  great 
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importance,  though  it  must  necessarily  be  a  good 
while  before  any  considerable  amount  of  trade  is 
drawn  into  a  new  channel,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  Liverpool  and  other  old-established  places.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  place  should  not  in 
time  be  one  of  much  resort;  the  railroad,  which  com¬ 
municates  with  all  the  southern  districts,  and  the  fa¬ 
cilities  fornavigation,  are  circumstances  inits  favour. 
Should  the  trade  increase,  there  are  convenient 
spots  for  docks  and  warehouses ;  and  the  harbour 
is  already  furnished  with  light-houses  and  every 
convenience  for  safe  access.  There  were  three 
steamers  alongside  the  quay,  on  board  one  of  which, 
after  sleeping  at  the  North  Euston  Hotel,  we  em¬ 
barked,  in  order  to  cross  over  to  the  opposite  side 
of  Morecombe  Bay,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen 
miles. 

jiug.  \5.  In  travelling  by  railroad,  steamer,  or  any 
other  public  conveyance,  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to 
place  myself  as  soon  as  possible  on  terms  of  civility 
with  my  fellow-travellers.  Any  little  attention  at  first 
meeting — a  mere  observation  about  the  weather,  or 
the  punctuality  or  unpunctuality  of  the  people  em¬ 
ployed — serves  at  once  to  establish  a  community  of 
feeling,  which,  as  you  have  so  many  objects  in  com¬ 
mon  as  fellow-travellers,  soon  ripens  into  good-fel¬ 
lowship.  By  this  plan  you  frequently  gain  valu¬ 
able  information,  or  perhaps  may  yourself  commu¬ 
nicate  what  is  profitable.  If  your  new  acquaint¬ 
ance  proves  to  be  uncourteous  or  proud,  you  may 
easily  drop  the  intimacy,  by  having  recourse  to  a 
book  or  moving  your  position.  There  is  one  class 
of  persons,  however,  to  whom  I  feel  unwilling  to 
make  advances,  though  even  these  sometimes  prove 
better  than  might  have  been  expected, — I  mean, 
young  men  with  mustachios  and  beards,  who  strut 
up  and  down  the  deck  with  cigars  in  their  mouths, 
and  their  hands  in  their  coat-pockets.  These  gen- 
i{  tleinen  are  commonly  exceedingly  shallow,  and  so 
I  taken  up  with  their  own  importance  that  they  care 
I  for  no  one  else.  The  habit  of  smoking  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  persons,  many  of  whom  are  exceedingly 
disgusted  by  it,  is  a  proof  of  selfishness,  and  is  in 
itself  a  mere  sensual  indulgence.  We  had  one  or 
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two  of  this  sort  on  board  the  steamer,  besides  some 
civil  and  intelligent  people. 

When  we  set  out  the  morning  was  dark  and 
lowering,  and  heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  distant 
mountains ;  but  as  we  gradually  neared  the  oppo¬ 
site  coast,  the  clouds  dispersed  and  the  haze  seemed 
to  melt  away,  leaving  only  that  blue  tinge  which 
serves  to  improve  extensive  scenery,  by  marking 
mure  plainly  the  distances  of  dilTercnt  objects. 
Nothing  «ould  be  more  delightful  than  the  scene 
which  presented  itself  as  we  approached  the  upper 
end  of  the  bay  ;  the  foreground  enlivened  by  a  few 
boats  at  anchor,  the  projecting  headlands,  the  I’rioty 
of  Conishead  half  hid  amongst  the  green  woods 
and  hills,  and  the  blue  mountains  in  the  distance, 
rising  one  above  another,  while  the  light  clouds 
occasionally  passing  gave  to  the  whole  landscape 
a  pleasing  variety  of  light  and  shade.  On  a  small 
island  to  the  left  we  could  discern  the  Pile  of 
Foudry,  a  ruined  castle  anciently  belonging  to  the 
abbots  of  Furness,  the  remains  of  which  appeared 
considerable.  We  landed  at  a  small  place  called 
Bardsea,  and  drove  from  thence  by  a  modern 
Gothic  residence  called  Conishead  Priory,  built  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  religious  establishment  of  the 
same  name,  to  the  small  town  of  Ulverston,  where 
we  found  a  small  but  comfortable  inn  (the  Sun). 
Here  we  fixed  our  quarters,  in  order  that  we  might 
have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  Furness  Abbey 
before  proceeding  on  our  tour.  Ulverston  is  a 
thriving  market -town,  containing  two  churches. 
The  parish  church  is  apparently  a  recent  structure 
built  on  the  foundation  of  an  old  one,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  fact  that  the  proportions  are  good, 
while  the  architecture  is  very  much  the  contrary. 
One  very  objectionable  feature  in  the  interior  is, 
that,  in  one  whole  aisle,  the  seats  are  raised  into  a 
sort  of  gallery;  and  this  without  the  pretext  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  room,  as  there  are  no  seats  under- 
neath  it.  It  seldom  happens  that  the  new  church 
in  a  town  is  better  than  the  old  one ;  but  at  Ulver- 
ston  such  is  the  case  :  the  new  church,  erected  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  is  tbe  best  of  that  date  that 
I  have  seen.  It  is  built  on  a  small  eminence  above 
the  houses,  and  is  of  a  remarkably  graceful  outline, 
consisting  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  a  tower 
and  apire  at  the  west  end  of  the  southern  aisle. 
The  pitch  of  the  roof  and  the  proportion  of  the 
east-window  are  remarkably  good.  Rut  there  is  a 
grand  and  inexcusable  deficiency,  which  counter¬ 
balances  all  its  excellences,  namely,  that  there  is  no 
chancel — at  least,  as  it  appears  from  the  outside  : 
how  it  may  be  arranged  within,  1  cannot  say.  F.x- 
cepting  this  deficiency,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
one  day  be  remedied,  it  is  one  of  the  most  respect¬ 
able,  church-like,  well-placed  edifices  of  modern 
construction. 

As  in  every  other  town,  alas  I  in  England,  there 
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are schismatical  places  of worship  of  variousdenomi-  ^  < 

nations ;  there  are  also  several  manufactories,  which  ■ 
I  was  sorry  to  observe ;  for,  though  very  necesury  I 
and  unavoidable  in  their  proper  localities,  it  it  i 
grievous  to  sec  them  intruding  themselves,  with 
their  tall  smoky  chimneys  and  begrimed  popula¬ 
tion,  into  an  old  quiet  F'nglish  market-town,  et- 
pecially  one  so  beautifully  situated  as  Ulverston. 

This  town  has,  however,  fur  ages  been  the  scat  oft 
considerable  iron-trade — the  ore  bring  dug  from 
the  adjoining  hills,  and  exported.  The  present  dt- 
pressed  state  of  the  trade  is  spreading  poverty  tnl 
discontent  even  here.  Thus  it  is  that  our  inonstroni 
commercial  system  pervades  every  part  of  the  em. 
pirc — and  any  disorder  at  the  heart  is  felt  in  tlx 
remotest  extremities. 

II. — Furneit  Abbey. 

It  was  a  delightfully  calm  summer-evening— jou 
such  ns  one  would  have  chosen — when  we  set  ooi 
on  a  visit  to  the  ruined  abbey  of  Furness.  This  le- 
nerabic  relic  of  former  days,  and  of  a  system  tf 
things  which,  with  us  at  least,  has  passed  away,  ii 
less  generally  known  than  the  similar  ruins  of 
Fountains,  Rivaux,  Tintern,  or  Netley,  being  li- 
tuated  on  a  peninsula,  which,  until  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  steam-communication  from  Fleetwood, 
was  rather  out  of  the  usual  track  of  tourists.  Itb 
situated  in  a  deep  and  secluded  valley,  embosomed 
in  trees,  called  BekangsGill,  or  the  Vale  of  Night¬ 
shade,  a  bunch  of  which  plant  is  engraven  on  the 
ancient  seal  of  the  fraternity.  It  was  originsUj 
founded  by  Stephen,  earl  of  ^lortaigne  and  Rnlogae, 
afterwards  king  of  England  ;  and  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  eiiricbed  by  the  benefactions  of  Michael  k 
Fleming,  and  others,  whose  bones  rest  within  is 
walls. 

The  remains  of  the  conventual  church  and  the 
buildings  of  the  abbey  arc  very  considerable,  ud 
consist  entirely  of  the  severe  architecture  of  the 
early  English  style,  with  the  exception  of  some  li 
the  lower  portions,  which  are  of  the  more  solid 
Norman.  The  building  itself,  when  entire,  mtx 
have  been  of  the  grandest  and  most  severe  charac¬ 
ter.  Imagine  fur  a  moment,  in  the  midst  of  a  K- 
cluded  valley,  little  known  or  visited,  a  noble  church 
equal  in  grandeur  to  some  of  our  cathedrals,  itasd- 
ing  alone  in  tranquil  solitude,  surrounded  onlysid 
a  few  dwellings  for  the  residence  of  the  monki 
kept  entirely  subordinate,  the  church  and  its  h«h| 
services  being  the  grand  object  of  all  this  care  iid’ 
labour.  Seven  times  each  day  this  religious  coa-t 
munity  .assembled  in  the  magnificent  pile,  to  •u;| 
the  praises  of  God,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  thes-j 
selves  and  for  the  Church,  Nor  must  it  be  thoufhi 
that,  independently  of  their  religious  duties,  tkj 
ancient  monks  were  useless  members  of  sockijj 
On  the  contrary,  they  preserved  the  knowledge  M 
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art  and  biatory,  and  ipread  icience  and  civiliiation 
into  the  reinoteat  regions,  which  otherwise  would 
liave  been  sunk  in  karbariim.  A  remarkable  fact, 
illuatrative  of  the  value  of  auch  eatablishments,  even 
in  a  secular  point  of  view,  is  found  in  the  history 
of  this  place.  When  the  abbey  was  nourishing,  a 
portion  of  the  rents  due  from  the  adjoiuing  district 
was  paid  in  wheat,  shewing  that  that  grain  was  a 
staple  article  of  produce.  But  after  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey,  the  science  of  agriculture  so  much  | 
declined,  that  the  culture  of  wheat  was  forgotten  by  . 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  This  is  but  an  in-  > 
stance  of  the  secular  benefit  which  such  establish¬ 
ments  conferred  on  the  country.  They  were,  in 
fact,  the  great  preservers  of  civilisation ;  and,  not- 
witlistanding  their  abuses  and  corruptions,  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that,  but  for  their  influence,  religion  itself 
would  have  become  extinct  in  many  remote  districts 
of  the  land.  The  monks,  especially  the  Cistercians, 
were  great  landed  proprietors,  who,  besides  manag¬ 
ing  their  estates,  were  bound  by  the  tenure  of  them 
to  maintain  a  perpetual  service  to  Almighty  Cod. 
Would  it  not  be  an  advantageous  arrangement,  if  i 
some  similar  service  were  laid  on  the  lords  of  the  I 
soil  who  have  succeeded  to  their  plundered  domains  j 
—if  they  would  at  least  provide  religious  instruc-  ! 
tion  and  the  ordinances  of  religion  for  their  de¬ 
pendants?  It  must  not  be  deiued,  however,  that  < 
the  ancient  monasteries  degenerated  from  their  re-  | 
ligious  uses,  and  assumed  too  much  of  a  secular 
character.  The  abbot  of  Turness,  instead  of  resid-  , 
ing  with  his  monks,  had  a  separate  dwelling,  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  manor-house.  He  bad  also  ] 
his  castle  at  the  Pile  of  Foudry,  which  may  have  ^ 
been  necessary  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  times  of 
alarm.  He  had,  moreover,  a  castle  or  court  at  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Dalton,  where  he  was  privi¬ 
leged  to  try  causes  and  confine  prisoners.  In  short, 
he  bad  all  the  privileges  and  authority  of  a  petty 
prince  or  noble.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  he  was  accused  of  fomenting  sedition,  and 
encouraging  resistance  to  the  civil  power ;  and  had 
he  not  resigned  his  estates  into  the  king's  hands, 
it  is  not  improbable  that,  like  the  abbot  of  Glaston¬ 
bury,  he  might  have  been  hanged  as  a  traitor  on 
his  church- top  by  the  cruel  and  rapacious  Henry. 

Since  that  time  this  noble  edifice  has  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  decay.  You  can  still,  however, 
trace  its  noble  dimensions.  Standing  reverently  j 
near  the  spot  once  occupied  by  the  high  altar,  you  | 
command  the  splendid  range  of  the  nave  and  the  I 
transepts,  and  the  eye  rests  on  the  massive  remains  : 
of  the  western  tower.  Around  you  lie  the  frag- 1 
ments  of  ancient  tombs,— knights,  ladies,  and  ab-  | 
bots,  anciently  the  great  ones  of  the  land,  many  of ; 
whose  effigies  still  remain  entire.  And  you  can 
imagine  the  temple  of  God  thronged  with  daily  | 
worshippers,  and  the  solemn  service  ascending  j 


rom  the  well-ordered  choir,  while  the  nave  was 
thronged  with  reverent  suppliants.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  solemn,  soul-impressing  scene.  Passing 
from  the  north  door,  you  come  to  a  row  of  massive 
and  richly  carved  Norman  arches,  one  of  which 
leads  to  the  chapter-house,  in  which  the  venerable 
inmates  of  the  sanctuary  were  wont  to  sit  in  solemn 
conclave.  Until  very  recently,  the  roof  was  entire, 
as  well  as  the  double  row  of  columns.  This  was  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  whole  monastery  in  point 
of  elegance  and  decoration  ;  and  is  not  unlike  the 
chapter-house  at  the  cathedral  of  Oxford,  except 
that  the  lancet  windows  are  double  instead  of  triple. 
They  are  peculiarly  elegant  in  form,  and  would  be 
admirable  models  for  our  modern  churches.  From 
the  chapter-house  you  may  pass  slowly  and  silently 
amongst  the  ruined  buildings,  and  trace  the  refec¬ 
tory,  the  cloisters,  the  school  (as  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been)  at  the  northern  entrance.  But  these  in 
general,  being  of  inferior  structure, have  crumbled 
into  ruin;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  similar 
ruins,  the  magnificent  church,  which  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  constituted  the  primary  attraction, 
still  remains  in  decay  the  principal  feature  on 
which  the  eye  of  the  visitor  rests  with  a  melan¬ 
choly  yet  solemn  interest. 

1 1  l.—Conithead—the  Satids.  Cartmcl. 

On  the  following  morning  we  crossed  the  sands 
to  Cartmel.  This  is  an  interesting  passage,  diller- 
ing,  as  it  docs,  from  a  journey  over  a  common  road, 
or  a  railroad.  You  find  yourself  in  the  midst  of  a 
perfectly  flat  surface,  which  a  few  hours  back  was 
covered  with  water,  and  now  seems  to  stretch  in¬ 
terminably  outwards  to  the  sea,  while  on  the  land 
side  it  is  bounded  by  green  headlands  and  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  midst  of  the  expanse  of  sand  is  a 
small  island,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  chapel. 
Here  formerly  was  an  altar,  at  which  a  priest  used 
daily  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  travellers  who 
crossed  the  sands.  How  entirely  contrary  to  mo¬ 
dern  notions,  yet  how  pious  and  beautiful  to  thiuk 
of!  Surely  if  God  regards  his  creatures  from 
above,  and  listens  to  the  prayers  of  his  servants, 
the  best  mode  of  ensuring  them  safety  is  by  fervent 
and  eflectual  prayer.  Yet  who  would  think  of  such 
a  proceeding  now  ;  such,  we  mean,  as  appointing 
a  priest  to  pray  for  the  safety  of  those  who  passed 
these  dangerous  sands?  Is  it  that  we  are  faithless, 
or  our  forefathers  superstitious  ?  However,  our 
forefathers  were  practical  as  well  as  pious  ;  for  the 
same  monks  of  Conishead  who  sent  one  of  their 
number  to  pray  fur  the  traveller’s  safety,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  a  guide  who  at  each  ebbing  of  the  tide 
should  ascertain  what  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  shifting  surface,  and  should  conduct  each  tra¬ 
veller  across.  This  guide  had  a  salary  of  fifteen 
marks,  besides  three  acres  of  land.  When  Henry 
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VIII.  (eized  the  revenues  of  the  priory,  he  took  on 
himself  the  payment  of  the  guide,  who  still  enjoys 
the  land,  and  a  pension  of  20/.  a  year  out  of  the 
revenue  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  prayers 
of  the  priest,  however,  ceased,  and  the  chapel  is  a 
ruin.  How  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  change  of 
feeling  I  Now  people  are  expected  to  pray  for 
themselves.  “  Every  one  for  himself,  and  God  for 
118  all,”  is  the  modern  motto.  Formerly  men  prayed 
for  each  other,  as  members  of  one  body  the  Church, 
of  which  if  one  member  suffer,  all  suffer  with  it. 
This  was  partly  the  object  of  monastic  esublish- 
ments,  and  the  continual  service  in  the  conventual 
chapel.  It  was  thought  that  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
even  those  members  who  were  engaged  in  the  bu¬ 
siness  of  the  world,  derived  benefit  from  the  prayers 
of  the  faithful ;  and  thus  might  the  unwitting  tra¬ 
veller  be  saved  by  the  prayers  of  the  priest  in  the 
island  chapel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain 
whether  more  lives  are  lost  now  than  formerly. 
Three  persons  were  drowned  only  a  few  months 
ago ;  and  such  occurrences  are  far  from  infrequent, 
though  they  happen  chiefly  to  rash  or  drunken 
persons,  who  lose  their  way  in  the  mist.  Our  guide 
informed  us  that  at  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  first 
wave  which  rushed  in  would  sometimes  be  five  feet 
high  ;  sulhcient  to  overthrow  any  traveller  on  foot, 
and  even  place  those  on  horseback  in  jeopardy. 
We  were  reminded  of  the  account  of  a  similar 
plienomenon  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his 
novel  of  Red  Gauntlet,  as  occurring  in  the  Solway 
Frith.  There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  carrying  an 
embankment  across  these  extensive  sands,  which 
form  the  estuary  of  Morecombe  llay,  and  convert¬ 
ing  the  whole  estuary  into  cultivable  land,  which 
seems  no  more  impossible  than  the  reclaiming  the 
fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  tbe  lowlands  of  Belgium 
and  Holland.  Over  the  top  of  the  embankment 
it  is  proposed  to  carry  a  railroad  from  Lancaster, 
which  s^ll  pass  up  tbe  vale  of  Nightshade  (alas,  for 
the  solemn  seclusion  ofFumessI),  and  so  on  toSt. 
Bees,  Whitehaven,  Maryport,  Carlisle,  and  Glas¬ 
gow.  That  such  a  scheme  is  practicable  there 
seems  little  doubt  i  and  that  it  would  be  beneficisl, 
by  furnishing  an  investment  for  capital,  employing 
labourers,  and  adding  to  the  country  nMny  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  prodactive  land,  can  os  little  be 
questioned.  Tbe  scheme,  however,  is  at  present 
in  abeyance. 

Having  crossed  the  sands,  wo  proceeded  inland 
until  we  arrived  at  the  small  town  of  Corlmel,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  church,  which  was  anciently  the 
conventual  church  of  the  priory  of  Cortmel,  and 
has  been  preserved  from  tbe  same  hte  an  Bwsness 
by  being  converted  into  the  parish- cburch.  It  is 
a  singular,  and,  in  some  respects,  handsome  edifies. 
W  hat  principally  strikes  tbs  sye  from  the  exterior 
is  tbs  remarkable  shape  of  tbe  tower.  It  is  carried 


up  from  the  centre  of  the  edifice  for  a  moderate 
height  above  the  roof,  and  then  another  square 
tower,  or  lantern,  is  placed  on  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  forms  “  a  square  within  a  square,”  as  the  old 
clerk  well  described  it,  the  angles  of  the  upper 
tower  bisecting  the  sides  of  the  lower  one.  Tliii 
has  not  a  pleasant  effect,  and  is  evidently  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  more  recent  times,  probably  the  fourteenlh 
or  fifteenth  century,  when  much  of  the  upper  part 
and  the  splendid  perpendicular  window  at  the  east 
end  was  added.  The  church  is  a  good  deal  defaced 
with  these  modern  additions ;  still  there  is  some 
inagnificcilt  architecture  in  the  interior,  especially 
the  round  arches  of  the  chancel,  the  carved  work 
of  which,  recently  denuded  of  its  many  coatings  of 
plaster  and  whitewash,  appears  as  sharp  and  per¬ 
fect  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  first  made.  I  em¬ 
ployed  all  my  eloquence  on  the  old  clerk  to  use 
his  influence  with  the  elders  of  the  parish,  assem¬ 
bled  in  vestry,  to  have  more  of  these  beautiful 
works  disinterred.  He  said  that  various  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  projected ;  but  that  the  majority  of 
the  vestry  thought  that  the  church  had  done  very 
well  for  their  fathers  and  forefathers,  and  would  do 
for  them  also. 

Certainly  a  good  deal  is  to  be  said  in  excuse  of 
a  modern  vestry,  consisting  chiefly  of  persons  of  ' 

I  moderate  means — farmers  at  rack-rent,  and  small 
I  tradesmen — when  they  are  unwilling  to  lay  out  large 
:  sums  in  the  restoration  of  old  conventual  churches, 

I  such  as  Cartmel,  or,  to  give  another  instance,  Roso- 
I  sey  in  Hampshire.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
I  such  persons  should  expend  many  thousands  of 
I  pounds  in  the  restoration  of  a  church  which  is  five 
i  times  larger,  according  to  modern  computation, 
than  they  require  for  their  accommodation.  Would  j 

it  not  be  a  fit  object  for  tbe  exertions  of  tbe  Camden  j 

‘  Society!  Might  not  a  special  fund  be  raised, and  i 

'  placed  under  their  management,  for  the  restoratien  < 

'  or  preservation  of  such  churches  as  that  of  Cartmel,  t  J 

:  the  repairs  of  which  ore  beyond  tbe  aseans  of  the  .  ' 

:  inhabitants!  In  this  instance  the  great  tithes,  I  | 

amounting  to  1400/.  a  year,  which  formerly  be-  I  j 

,  longed  to  the  monastery,  ore  tbe  property  of  the  ^ 
.  Earl  of  Burlington,  who  has  an  estate  and  mansisa  I 
in  tbe  neighbourhood;  and  the  salary  of  the  incooe  « 

bent  and  clerk  are  together  less  than  IOC/,  a  yeae,  I 

Lay  impropriators  might  often  be  induced  to  earn  I 

tribute  liberally  to  such  an  object.  At  present  the  I 

workmen  are  employed  by  Lord  Burlington  in  al-  ! 

tering  his  pew,  so  that,  whereas  hitherto  it  hm 
I  fronted  the  alur,  it  is  to  be  turned  directly  round  ^ 
I  towards  the  pulpit,  which  is  most  prepoeteroosiy 
'  placed  so  as  to  command  an  enormous  mis-shapsa  I  , 

gallery,  which  blocks  up  oim  of  tbe  iranaepia,  whit  ; 

saore  than  half  the  nave  is  left  unoccupied.  By  i 

re-arranging  the  seats  and  pulpit,  which  might  hi  j  I 

done  at  the  expenoo  of  a  few  hundred  pound**  |  ' 
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placing  the  pulpit  against  one  of  the  chancel  arches) 
and  the  seats  fronting  it,  as  well  as  the  altar,  which 
is  the  fittest  arrangement  in  all  churches, — all  the 
galleries  and  other  principal  disfigurements  of  Cart- 
mel  church  might  be  removed,  and  the  rest  of  the 
edifice  might  be  gradually  restored  according  to  the 
means  obtained  for  that  purpose.  It  would  then  be 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  beautiful  churches 
in  the  kingdom.  At  present  there  are  too  many 
signs  of  neglect  and  irreverence.  The  lower  part 
of  the  nave  was  filled  with  benches, — for  what  pur* 
pose,  does  the  reader  suppose  ? — for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  a  number  of  persons  who  assemble  once 
a  week  to  learn  to  sing  on  Hullah's  system.  So 
the  magnificent  church,  which  used  daily  to  re-echo 
with  the  praises  of  God,  is  now  made  an  agreeable 
resort  for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  learning  profane  songs !  Here  again  we 
have  a  good  illustration  of  the  difference  of  tiroes, 
or  rather  of  feelings  and  habits.  Part  of  the  church 
is  arranged  as  a  preaching-house,  the  rest  deeroed 
useless,  except  for  secular  purposes.  I  should  not 
forget  to  mention  a  valuable  library  with  which  the 
vestry  is  furnished,  containing  copies  of  many  of 
the  fathers,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  other  books,  but 
suffered  to  fall  sadly  into  decay,  fur  want  of  a  few 
pounds  laid  out  in  keeping  them  together.  Uf  the 
ancient  monastery  there  are  scarcely  any  remains, 
except  a  portion  of  the  clerk’a  house,  and  a  gateway, 
through  which  we  passed  on  leaving  the  village. 

Written  Jrom  Uotrnnt  tm  H'indermrrr, 
ylugiut  17,  1H43. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  HOOKS  AND  THE 
RIGHT  USE  OF  THEM. 

Motrr  noraons  will  agree  with  ua,  that  there 
is  nutiiing  which  jwiaons  men’s  minds  so 
much  as  iinwholesoine  reading.  1'he  health 
of  the  mind  dc|)ends  u|k)ii  the  lumi  it  receives, 
just  as  much  as  the  hculth  uf  the  body  ;  and 
reading  much  cannut  make  the  mind  sound, 
any  mure  than  eating  much  ran  make  the 
body  heidthy.  There  must  be  choice  in  the 
kind  of  footl,  and  there  must  be  prudence  and 
wisdom  in  the  use  of  it. 

<)ften  <loes  it  grieve  us  to  hear  a  mother  say 
of  her  child,  even  in  his  hearing,  He  is  a  good 
boy,  he  loves  his  book,  and  is  always  reading, 
kc.  She  might  as  well  sav,  He  is  hungry,  and 
loves  his  dinner,  and  is  always  rating.  Many 
a  fond  mother  has  built  her  best  hopes  upon 
her  child’s  fore  of  reading,  and  has  nerw 
dreamt  of  guiding  him  in  the  clioice  of  his 
reading. 

Tlie  truth  is,  the  love  of  reading  is  ju»t  as 
■inch  a  natural  bent  nr  desire,  as  anv  other 
■|>|ietile  or  lust  that  lielongs  to  our  liodies; 
and  like  all  of  them,  may  be  turned  into  a 
temptation  and  a  snare  to  evil.  The  mind 
Kay  be  {loisoued  as  easily  as  the  body ;  but 


with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  so  easily 
cured.  Now  the  chances  are,  that  a  man  will 
meet  with  much  more  bad  reading  than  good 
reading ;  and  therefore  parents,  instead  of 
feeling  safe  of  their  children  because  they  are 
fond  of  reading,  ought  rather  to  fear  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  it,  and  to  take  great  pains  to  guide 
them  in  their  choice  of  books. 

In  the  first  place,  all  the  common  every¬ 
day  reading  that  falls  into  a  young  man’s 
hands  is  quite  sure  to  be  bad ;  for  this  very 

tdain  reason,  that  it  is  written  by  men  who 
lave  not  the  least  thought  for  the  welfare  of 
their  readers,  and  only  write  what  will  amuse 
most  and  sell  best.  I  mean,  all  the  common 
prints  of  the  day, — newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  reviews,  cheap  novels  and  romances,  and 
comic  books  with  comic  engravings.  Tliey 
are  all  bad  food  for  the  mind,  at  least  if  they 
are  the  only  food.  I  do  not  say  that  we  are 
forbidden  to  read  them  at  all ;  but  if  we  do, 
we  must  read  them  in  due  measure  and  in 
due  place.  If  we  read  a  newspaper,  we  may 
read  it  without  harm,  if  we  look  at  it  only  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  our  countrv,  and  in* 
the  rest  of  the  world.  If  a  man  loves  his 
Church  and  country,  he  must  feel  an  interest 
to  know  what  his  rulers  are  doing,  and  he 
may  fairly  look  at  a  newspaper  for  this  pur- 
|)08e ;  but  let  him  not  get  his  opinions  of  any 
men  or  any  measures  from  those  newspapers. 
They  are,  they  must  be,  unsafe  guides,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  written  for  the  most  unrighte¬ 
ous  purposes,  to  condemn  one  party,  and  de¬ 
fend  another,  without  caring  fur  right  or 
wrong.  Many  of  them  set  themselves  against 
the  government  (which  in  itself  must  lie 
wrong),  and  they  set  down  to  the  worst  mo¬ 
tives  all  the  efforts  of  the  aueen  and  her  mi¬ 
nisters  for  the  people’s  good. 

Every  churcliman  knows  that  he  ought  to 
give  his  rulers  credit  for  doing  the  best  for 
their  subjects,  as  far  as  they  ran  see ;  and  we 
ought  to  receive  their  measures  accordingly. 
Stul  more  must  every  churchman  be  griev^ 
at  seeing  the  acts  of  his  bishops  and  clergy 
so  brought  forward,  and  so  hardly  judged. 
It  were  oetter  if  those  matters  were  not  can¬ 
vassed  at  all  in  newspa[iers,  even  by  those 
who  do  it  in  a  friendly  way  ;  for  neither  the 
authors  nor  the  readers  are  likely  to  be  free 
from  |>arty  spirit,  and  no  one  can  help  seeing 
that  it  has  already  brought  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Church  to  be  a  matter  of 
common  talk  and  debate  in  reading-rooms 
and  taverns. 

We  must  beware,  therefore,  that  we  do  not 
allow  ourselves  to  debate  on  such  subjects, 
nor  hardly  to  answer  an  assailant  (unless  in 
the  shortest  way^  if  the  time  and  place  In* 
unsuitable;  and  it  would  be  much  better  if 
we  would  avoid  (as  a  MabU)  the  reading  of 
discussions  and  judgments  upon  doctrines  of 
our  religion,  or  of  the  government  of  the 
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Church.  Wliethcr  those  judgments  be  for  or 
agninst,  we  must  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
right  of  judging  in  such  matters  at  all.  As 
churchmen  we  may  nut.  And  sure  enough  if 
we  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  these  mat¬ 
ters  nt  improper  times  and  idnces,  we  shall 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  speaking  and  think¬ 
ing  lightly  of  them. 

Much  the  same  remarks  will  ajtply  to  no¬ 
vels  and  romances,  and  comic  prints:  they 
are  written  only  to  amuse,  they  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  who  have  tlic  least  regard  or 
interest  in  their  readers.  They  generally 
])ut  forward  all  the  strong  lusts  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  mankind,  as  if  they  were  the  tine 
parts  of  a  man,  and  most  to  be  admired  and 
copie<l.  The  wealthy  and  noble,  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  powerful,  are  those  whom 
they  hold  up  ns  most  to  he  envied  and  ad¬ 
mired  ;  and  they  cloak  all  the  worst  jms- 
sions  of  our  flesh  under  the  fair  names  of 
manliness  or  gallantry,  courage,  honour,  gen- 
tlemanljke  feeling,  and  so  forth.  It  is  very 
true  that  we  may  learn  a  great  deal  from  the 
actions  of  bad  men ;  but  then  they  must  be 
rend  under  their  right  names.  Tales,  and 
made-stories,  and  plays,  may  be  rend  with 
great  benefit,  if  wc  are  ftilly  prepared  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  We  may 
then  learn  as  much  as  we  do  from  the  faults 
of  our  neighbours,  which,  when  we  cannot 
help  seeing,  we  regret  and  avoid. 

But  if  we  are  constantly  reading  of  things 
under  their  wrong  names,  and  of  the  worst 
characters  under  the  most  flattering  titles 
(bitter  put  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter), 
we  doubt  if  any  mind  w  hatever  can  help  being 
by  degrees  perverted.  At  least,  if  a  man  can 
eat  poison  without  its  killing  him,  he  may 
feed  his  mind  on  poison  and  be  none  the 
worse. 

A  few  years  ago  there  really  was  nothing 
that  a  churchman  could  read  (we  mean,  no¬ 
thing  that  he  could  rend  as  a  pastime  or 
amusement)  which  would  not  really  poison 
his  mind.  There  were  no  books  which  could 
lead  him  to  better  know  letige  of  the  history  of 
his  own  country  and  of  his  own  Church,  or 
that  could  furnish  such  information  about 
holy  places  and  holy  things,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  historical  part  of  his 
Bible  better.  There  were  very  few  tales  of 
fiction  which  rejiresented  men  and  men’s  do¬ 
ings  in  their  proper  light.  There  were  very 
few  books  of  poetry,  that  were  not  either  too 
sacred  for  common  use,  or  too  profane  and 
indecent  fur  any  use  nt  all. 

One  rule  which  we  ought  to  keep  is,  never 
to  read  merely  to  pass  away  the  time.  Such 
reading  is  little  more  than  idle  gazing  nt  a 
book.  Always  read  with  a  view  of  learning 
something.  And,  again,  always  learn  w  ith  a 
view  of  doing  something ;  t.  e,  with  a  view  of 
applying  to  your  own  life  and  conduct  what 


you  learn.  This  is  the  great  value  of  history,  ' 
that  we  learn  by  example  of  men  and  thingi 
that  have  gone  before ;  we  learn  to  avoid  their 
faults,  and  follow  their  virtues.  We,  of  course, 
must  pick  out  those  persons  whose  circum¬ 
stances  most  resemble  our  own ;  and  w  e  may 
find  great  guidance  from  studying  their  lives.  I 

To  a  churchman,  the  lives  of  the  early  I 
Christians  will  claim  the  highest  interest,  I 
and  will  serve  to  quicken  his  zeal  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  live  worthily  of  his  fellowship.  Let 
him  only  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  same 
body  in  which  the  early  Christians  lived  and 
died,  and  he  will  never  grudge  any  little  ef¬ 
fort  that  he  can  make  to  advance  the  Church 
abroad,  or  to  strengthen  her  at  homo. 

Again,  a  churchman  must  be  eager  to  know 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  who  jilanted 
it,  who  maintained  it.  He  professes  his  be-  ; 
lief  in  a  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,  and  he  j 
trusts  that  he  is  a  member  of  it ;  but  how  can 
he  know  it  without  going  to  liistory  ?  Let  j 
him  learn  there  how  the  succession  has  al¬ 
ways  been  maintained  from  the  Apostles  | 
downwards ;  bisho])  from  bishop  receiving  I 
and  giving  the  holy  but  mvsterious  jiowers  j 
whicfi  their  Master  left  to  fiis  first  servants 
for  a  never-ending  ministry.  lie  will  find 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  large  most  care-  j 
fully  related  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  there  he 
will  learn  to  know  how  the  Church  in  this  i 
country  is  a  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic; 
and  of  this  he  will  satisfy  his  iniml,  by  read-  ■ 
ing  Mr.  Churton’s  account  of  the  Early  Eng-  : 
lish  Church.  These  works  should  be  read  j 
most  carefully  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  rouse  | 
in  every  heart  the  greatest  thankfulness  for 
all  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  as  a  Church 
and  peo])le.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  read  in 
God’s  Word  of  nil  the  high  privileges  granted 
to  the  Church  and  body  of  Christ,  unless  we 
can  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  called  to  be 
members  of  that  body.  It  would  be  in  vain 
to  thank  God  for  our  redemption  tlirough  the 
Gospel,  unless  that  Gospel  had  been  pre-  [ 
served  and  brought  down  to  us  by  his  con¬ 
stant  mercy  and  watchfulness  over  his  Church. 
And  in  this  land  he  has  maintained  big  ' 
Church  with  special  mercy.  The  first  Church  • 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  we  know',  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  heathen  Saxons  for  lot)  years. 
This  he  again  restored  to  fresh  life  in  the  ■ 
days  of  St.  Augustine;  and  here  it  lias  stood,  i 
sometimes  more  vigorous,  sometimes  less; 
sometimes  attacked  grievously  from  without, 
sometimes  grievously  corruiited  within;  yet 
always  supported  from  above. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  does  encour¬ 
age  ns  to  believe,  that  all  its  present  trials  are  i 
ordained  by  the  same  merciful  hand  for  its 
chastening,  for  its  jmrging,  for  its  future 
strengthening  and  refrcsliing;  and  makee 
each  burn  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  work.  And 
each  may  help  in  bis  ow'n  degree:  I  niesn, 
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not  only  by  contributing  bis  time  or  money 
to  tier  needs,  but  by  living  humbly  in  his 
own  calling,  and  shewing  that  Cliurcb-mem- 
bership  is  not  n  name  only.  To  live  brotherly 
amongst  our  own  members,  and  to  boar  our¬ 
selves  meekly  towards  those  who  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  Church’s  fellowship,  will 
do  more  to  convince  the  gainsayer  than  the 
stoutest  arguments,  or  the  cleverest  wrang¬ 
ling,  or  the  must  exclusive  dealing. 

In  this  w.ay  we  may  make  our  reading  not 
only  amusement  for  the  time,  and  a  means  of 
learning  and  storing  our  minds  ;  but  of  also 
improving  our  lives,  of  strengthening  our 
faith,  and  warming  our  love.  SVe  shall  then 
return  to  the  study  of  God’s  own  book, 
which  every  one,  of  course,  must  study  daily, 
at  more  solemn  and  retired  times,  with  a 
better  understanding  of  its  words,  and  greater 
thankfulness  for  its  promises.  We  ought, 
indeed,  to  look  upon  all  reading  as  more  or 
less  an  handmaid  to  this  one  book,  as  indeed 
all  books  ought  to  be  written  more  or  less 
after  the  sacred  model ;  and  it  speaks  well, 
both  for  a  book  and  for  its  reader,  when 
reading  carries  our  minds  back  to  the  llible. 


TIIH  IlEArHUS.' 

“  Why  sliouUl  wo  crave  a  hallow'd  siHJt  I 
An  altar  is  in  each  man’s  cot, 

A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreads 
Its  living  roof  above  our  heads.” 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  first  glimpse  I  obtained  of  Windsor  Castle  was 
from  the  road-side,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  the  picturesque  old  town.  It  dilated 
very  unexpectedly  upon  my  sight,  almost  like  some 
aerial  vision  —  a  phantom  embodiment  of  feudal 
strength  and  magnificence.  Its  imposing  yet  sha¬ 
dowy  outline,  as  descried  afar  oil',  of  tower  and  bat¬ 
tlement,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  historic 
associations  connected  with  this  celebrated  Anglo- 
Norman  fortress.  1  felt  as  if  I  wa.s  indeed  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  the  favourite  strongholds  of  the 
Norman  conqueror;  whilst  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  so  many  poetical  and  in¬ 
teresting  sites  and  scenes,  gave  a  singular  vividness 
to  the  beautiful  landscape  around  me.  Beside,  there 
were  other  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  the  blithe  period  of  the  year,  which  enhanced 
the  rural  imagery  of  the  road-side.  It  was  autumn, 
England  and  nature’s  golden,  glowing  season,  when, 
“  crowned  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf," 
this  harbinger  of  rustic  joys  “  comes  jovial  on.” 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  characterise 
autumn  as  it  appears  in  England,  sheen  and  jocund, 
to  the  furtive  or  the  rellective  glances,  as  it  may 
chance  to  be,  of  the  lingering  wayfarer.  The  rural 
landscape,  even  at  the  moment  this  is  written,  seems 
unconscious  of  having  lost  a  charm.  The  familiar 
or  legitimate  features  of  summer  appear  undis¬ 
puted  ;  her  redundant  and  leafy  honours  are  clus¬ 
tering  in  glossy  freshness  on  every  bough ;  yet  au¬ 
tumn  claims  her  presumptive  right  to  reign,  and, 
like  an  amiable  and  courteous  regent,  her  prede- 
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cesior  has  taken  her  regretted  departure  with  an 
atfectionate  and  cordial  smile.  Thus  nature  keeps 
up  the  varied  changes  of  the  year;  and  her  book  is 
perpetually  open  to  the  view  of  the  assiduous  stu¬ 
dent,  or  her  high-priest  the  poet,  who  meditates  in 
verdant  fields  at  morn  or  eventide  upon  the  works 
of  the  Creator,  No  russet  mantle  appears  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  distant  upland,  wood,  or  copse. 
Their  several  forms  seem  still  vivid  with  green  and 
cool-looking  tints,  as  refreshing  to  the  eye  as  a 
dewy  lawn  in  midsummer:  yet  there  is  no  mono¬ 
tony  of  colour  in  these  rich  masses  of  dense  foliage, 
these  sylvan  nooks  and  shady  bowers,  where  petted 
sheep  and  kine  slumber  away  the  noontide  hours 
in  social  companionship.  'I’he  only  perceptible  in¬ 
dication  of  autumn’s  itinerary  over  this  region  of 
verdure  appears  in  the  neighbouring  cornfields, 
where  the  yellow  spikes  glitter  amongst  half-hidden 
lanes  as  the  golden  sunbeam  lingers  pleasantly  upon 
their  rustling  borders.  The  pastoral  stream  reflects 
a  clear  blue  sky,  or  its  tranquil  surface  is  occa¬ 
sionally  varied  by  the  spirit-like  motion  of  a  lovely 
cloud  sailing  majestically  through  its  cerulean  path 
in  the  heavens.  There  is  nothing  saddening,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  contemplating  such  scenery,  although  the 
summer  song-bird’s  minstrelsy  has  ceased  ;  the  red¬ 
breast,  however,  continues  to  pipe  a  grateful  carol 
amongst  the  quivering  alders,  and  thus  mingles  his 
hymn  of  gladness  with  the  peasant’s  merry  descant 
or  rustic  roundelay.  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  some¬ 
what  discursively,  to  identify  an  autumna  Iday  as  it 
was  presented  to  my  view  in  a  rural  part  of  Berks, 
before  a  sere  or  faded  leaf  had  dappled  the  emerald 
sward  in  the  forest-glades  with  the  customary  em¬ 
blem  of  the  waning  year. 

And  now  to  resume  my  narrative.  The  reapers 
were  in  the  fields  gathering  in  the  harvest-grain. 
There  they  stood  in  merry  groups  with  sickle  or 
sheaf  in  hand — clusters  of  animated  men,  women, 
and  boys.  Presently  we  came  upon  another  attrac¬ 
tive  party,  sitting  under  the  spreading  canopy  of 
some  fine  old  trees,  taking  their  noonday  repast, 
and  sharing  a  liberal  modicum  of  meat  and  bread 
with  their  hungry  dependants — sundry  sociable  and 
civilised  dogs — for  they  did  not  molest  or  even  bark 
at  us.  It  was  a  truly  pastoral  scene,  reminding  me 
of  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  ‘‘  Seasons,”  and  the 
poets  of  England,  who  delight  in  painting  the  rural 
life  of  her  yeomanry : — 

“  Behind  the  ma.ster  walks,  liuilds  up  the  shocks ; 

And,  conscious,  glancinj;  oft  on  every  side 
lli.s  sated  eye,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  iov. 

The  gleaners  spread  around,  aud  here  and  there, 

Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick.” 

Thomson. 

“  How  accurate  are  Thomson’s  pictures  !”  I  e.x- 
claimed,  as  I  looked  around  me  and  beheld  the 
modern  representatives  of  his  original  and  elabo¬ 
rate  portraits.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognis¬ 
ing  them  :  take  what  form  or  fashion  they  see  fit  to 
masquerade  in,  they  are  invariably  identified  and 
detected.  The  reapers  held  up  their  tin  drinking- 
cups,  by  way  of  salute,  as  we  passed  them,  and 
seemed  very  vivacious  and  happy. 

“  The  lark  is  gay 

That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 

Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest ; 

The  peas.mt  too,  a  witness  of  his  song— 

Himself  a  songster— is  M  gay  os  hc.’’^ 
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Church.  Wiiethcr  those  judgments  be  for  or 
against,  we  must  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
right  of  judging  in  such  matters  at  all.  As 
churchmen  we  may  nut.  And  sure  enough  if 
we  get  into  the  habit  of  reading  these  mat¬ 
ters  at  improper  times  and  iduces,  we  shall 
soon  get  into  the  way  of  speaking  and  think¬ 
ing  lightly  of  them. 

Much  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  no¬ 
vels  and  romances,  and  comic  prints:  they 
are  written  only  to  amuse,  they  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  men  who  have  the  least  regard  or 
interest  in  their  readers.  They  generally 
l)ut  forward  all  the  strung  lusts  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  mankind,  ns  if  they  were  the  tine 
parts  of  a  man,  and  most  to  be  admired  and 
copieil.  The  wealthy  and  noble,  and  the 
beautiful  and  the  powerful,  are  those  whom 
they  hold  up  as  most  to  he  envied  and  ad-  ' 
mired  ;  and  they  cloak  all  the  worst  jms- 
siuns  of  our  flesh  under  the  fair  names  of 
manliness  or  gallantry,  courage,  honour,  gen- 
tlemanljke  feeling,  and  so  forth.  It  is  very 
true  that  wc  may  leorn  a  great  deal  from  the 
actions  of  bad  men  ;  but  then  they  must  be 
rend  under  their  ri^ht  names.  Tales,  and 
made-stories,  and  plays,  may  be  read  with 
great  benetit,  if  wc  are  fully  preimred  to  re¬ 
fuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good.  We  may 
then  learn  as  much  as  we  do  from  the  faults 
of  our  neighbours,  which,  when  we  cannot 
help  seeing,  we  regret  and  avoid. 

But  if  we  are  constantly  reading  of  things 
under  their  wrong  names,  and  of  the  worst 
characters  under  the  most  flattering  titles 
(bitter  put  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter), 
we  doubt  if  any  mind  whatever  can  help  being 
by  degrees  |)erverted.  At  least,  if  a  man  can 
eat  poison  without  its  killing  him,  he  may 
feed  his  mind  on  poison  and  be  none  the 
worse. 

A  few  years  ago  there  really  was  nothing 
that  a  churchman  could  read  (we  mean,  no¬ 
thing  that  he  could  read  as  a  pastime  or 
umuscnieiit)  which  would  nut  really  poison 
his  mind.  There  were  no  books  which  could 
lead  him  to  better  know  ledge  of  the  history  of; 
his  ow  n  country  and  of  his  own  Church,  or  | 
that  could  furnish  such  in  formation  about 
holy  places  and  holy  things,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  historical  part  of  his 
Bible  better.  There  were  very  few  tales  of 
fiction  which  re|ire6Ciited  men  and  men’s  do¬ 
ings  in  their  proper  light.  There  were  very 
few  books  of  {loetry,  that  were  not  either  too 
sacred  for  common  use,  or  too  profane  and 
indecent  fur  any  use  at  all. 

One  rule  which  we  ought  to  keep  is,  never 
to  rend  merely  to  pass  away  the  time.  Such 
reading  is  little  more  than  idle  gazing  at  a 
book.  Always  read  with  a  view  of  learning 
something.  And,  again,  always  learn  with  a 
view  of  doing  something  ;  t.  e.  with  a  view  of 
applying  to  your  own  life  and  conduct  what 


you  learn.  This  is  the  great  value  of  history, 
that  we  learn  by  example  of  men  and  thingi 
that  have  gone  before ;  we  learn  to  avoid  their 
faults,  and  follow  their  virtues.  We,  of  course, 
must  pick  out  those  persons  whose  circum¬ 
stances  most  resemble  our  own ;  and  we  may 
Knd  great  guidance  from  studying  their  lives. 

To  a  churchman,  the  lives  of  the  early 
Christians  will  claim  the  highest  interest, 
and  will  serve  to  rpiicken  his  zeal  and  endea¬ 
vours  to  live  wortliily  of  his  fellowship.  Let 
him  only  feel  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  same 
body  in  which  the  early  Christians  lived  and 
diet!,  and  he  will  never  grudge  any  little  ef-  i 
fort  that  he  can  make  to  advance  the  Church  ! 
abroad,  or  to  strengthen  her  at  home.  I 

Again,  a  churchman  must  be  eager  to  know  ! 
the  whole  history  of  the  Church,  who  planted  ; 
it,  who  maintained  it.  He  professes  his  be-  ' 
lief  in  a  Catholic  Ajmstolic  Church,  and  he 
trusts  that  he  is  a  member  of  it ;  but  how  can  [ 
he  know  it  without  going  to  history  ?  Let  I 
him  learn  there  how  the  succession  has  al-  ( 
ways  been  maintained  from  the  Ajiostles  r 
downwards ;  bishop  from  bishop  receiving  | 
and  giving  the  holy  but  mvsterious  powers  | 
which  their  Master  left  to  fiis  first  servants  I 
for  n  never-ending  ministry.  lie  will  find  | 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  large  most  care-  r 
fully  related  by  Mr.  Palmer,  and  there  he 
will  learn  to  know  how  the  Church  in  this  ; 
country  is  n  branch  of  the  Church  Catholic;  j 
and  of  this  he  will  satisfy  his  mind,  by  read-  1 
ing  Mr.  Chnrton’s  account  of  the  Early  Eng¬ 
lish  Church.  These  works  should  be  read  | 
most  carefully  ;  and  they  cannot  fail  to  rouM 
in  every  heart  the  greatest  thankfulness  for  | 
all  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  ns  a  Church 
and  peo])Ie.  It  is  in  vain  that  wo  read  in  i 
God’s  Word  of  all  the  high  privileges  granted  ' 
to  the  Church  and  body  of  Christ,  unless  we  i 
can  assure  ourselves  that  we  are  calleil  to  be 
members  of  that  body.  It  w’ould  be  in  vain 
to  thank  God  for  our  redemption  through  the  ^ 
Gospel,  unless  that  Gospel  had  been  pre-  [ 
served  and  brought  down  to  us  by  his  con-  I 
slant  mercy  and  watchfulness  over  his  Church.  , 
And  ill  this  land  he  has  maintained  hit 
Church  with  special  mercy.  The  first  Church  j 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  we  know,  was  over-  [ 
whelmed  by  the  heathen  Saxons  for  15()  years. 
This  he  again  restored  to  fresh  life  in  the  i 
days  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  here  it  has  stood, 
sometimes  more  vigorous,  sometimes  less;  | 
sometimes  attacked  grievously  from  without,  ; 
sometimes  grievously  corrujilcd  within;  yet  ^ 
always  supported  from  above. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  does  encour-  i 
age  ns  to  believe,  that  all  its  pre.sciit  trials  are  i 
ordained  by  the  same  merciful  hand  for  it! 
chastening,  for  its  purgin;j,  for  its  future 
strengthening  and  refreshing;  and  make! 
each  burn  to  bear  a  hand  in  the  work.  And 
each  may  help  in  bis  own  degree:  1  ineaih 
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not  only  by  contributing^  liis  time  or  money 
to  bor  needs,  but  by  living  humbly  in  bis 
own  calling,  and  shewing  that  Cburcb-mem- 
bersbip  is  not  a  name  only.  To  live  brotherly 
amongst  our  own  members,  and  to  bear  our> 
s<“lves  meekly  towards  those  who  withdraw 
tliemselves  from  the  Cliurcli’s  fellowship,  will 
do  more  to  convince  the  gninsnyer  than  the 
stoutest  urgiiments,  or  the  cleverest  wrang* 
ling,  or  the  most  exclusive  dealing. 

In  this  way  we  may  make  our  reading  not 
only  amusement  for  the  time,  and  a  means  of 
learning  and  storing  our  minds  ;  but  of  also 
improving  our  lives,  of  strengthening  our 
faith,  and  warming  our  love.  We  shall  then 
return  to  the  study  of  God’s  own  book, 
which  every  one,  of  course,  must  study  daily, 
at  more  solemn  and  retired  times,  with  a 
better  understanding  of  its  words,  and  greater 
thankfulness  for  its  promises.  We  ought, 
indeed,  to  look  upon  all  reading  ns  more  or 
less  an  handmaid  to  this  one  book,  ns  indeed 
all  books  ought  to  be  written  more  or  less 
after  the  sacred  model ;  and  it  8i)eak8  well, 
both  for  a  Imok  and  for  its  reader,  when 
reading  carries  our  minds  back  to  the  Bible. 


TllK  IlKAPEUS.' 

“  Why  should  we  crave  a  hallow’d  spot  I 
An  altnr  is  in  each  man’s  cot, 

A  church  in  every  grove  that  spreaiU 
Its  living  roof  above  our  hewls.” 

wouuswoiiTn. 

The  first  glimpse  I  obtained  of  Windsor  Castle  was 
from  the  road-side,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  five 
miles  from  the  picturesque  old  town.  It  dilated 
very  unexpectedly  upon  my  sight,  almost  like  some 
aerial  vision  —  a  phantom  embodiment  of  feudal 
strength  and  magnificence.  Its  imposing  yet  sha¬ 
dowy  outline,  as  descried  afar  ctV,  of  tower  and  bat¬ 
tlement,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  historic 
a.ssociations  connected  with  tliis  celebrated  Anglo- 
Norman  fortress.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  indeed  ap¬ 
proaching  one  of  the  favourite  strongholds  of  the 
Norman  conqueror;  whilst  the  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  so  many  poetical  and  in¬ 
teresting  sites  and  scenes,  gave  a  singular  vividness 
to  the  beautiful  landscape  around  me.  Beside,  there 
were  other  interesting  circumstances  connected 
with  the  blithe  period  of  the  year,  which  cniiaiicrd 
the  rural  imagery  of  the  road-side.  It  was  autumn, 
Kiigland  and  n.Htnre’s  golden,  glowing  season,  when, 
“  crowned  with  the  sickle  and  the  wheaten  sheaf,” 
this  harbinger  of  rustic  joys  “  comes  Jovial  on.” 

And  here  let  me  pause  a  moment  to  characterise 
autumn  as  it  appears  in  Knglaiui,  sheen  and  jocund, 
to  the  furtive  or  the  rellective  glances,  as  it  may 
chance  to  be,  of  the  lingering  wayfarer.  The  rural 
landscape,  even  at  the  moment  this  is  written,  seems 
unconscious  of  having  lost  a  charm.  The  familiar 
or  legitimate  features  of  summer  appear  undis¬ 
puted  ;  her  redundant  and  leafy  honours  are  clus¬ 
tering  in  glossy  freshness  on  every  bough ;  yet  au¬ 
tumn  claims  her  presumptive  right  to  reign,  and, 
like  an  amiable  and  courteous  regent,  her  prede- 
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ccsior  hag  taken  her  regretted  departure  with  an 
atTectionate  and  cordial  smile.  Thus  nature  keeps 
up  the  varied  changes  of  the  year ;  and  her  book  is 
perpetually  open  to  the  view  of  the  assiduous  stu¬ 
dent,  or  her  high- priest  the  poet,  who  meditates  in 
verdant  fields  at  morn  or  eventide  upon  the  works 
of  the  Creator.  No  russet  mantle  appears  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  distant  upland,  wood,  or  copse. 
Their  several  forms  seem  still  vivid  with  green  and 
cool-looking  tints,  as  refreshing  to  the  eye  as  a 
dewy  lawn  in  midsummer;  yet  there  is  no  mono¬ 
tony  of  colour  in  these  rich  masses  of  dense  foliage, 
these  sylvan  nooks  and  shady  bowers,  where  petted 
sheep  and  kine  slumber  away  the  noontide  hours 
in  social  companionship.  The  only  perceptible  in¬ 
dication  of  autumn’s  itinerary  over  this  region  of 
verdure  appears  in  the  neighbouring  cornfields, 
wliere  the  yellow  spikes  glitter  amongst  half-hidden 
lanes  as  the  golden  sunbeam  lingers  pleasantly  upon 
their  rustling  borders.  The  pastoral  stream  reflects 
a  clear  blue  sky,  or  its  tranquil  surface  is  occa¬ 
sionally  varied  by  the  spirit-like  motion  of  a  lovely 
cloud  sailing  majestically  through  its  cerulean  path 
in  the  heavens.  There  is  nothing  saddening,  cer¬ 
tainly,  in  contemplating  sucli  scenery,  although  the 
summer  song-bird’s  minstrelsy  has  ceased;  the  red¬ 
breast,  however,  continues  to  pipe  a  grateful  carol 
amongst  the  quivering  aiders,  and  thus  mingles  his 
hymn  of  gladness  with  the  peasant’s  merry  descant 
or  rustic  roundelay.  I  have  thus  endeavoured,  some¬ 
what  discursively,  to  identify  an  autiimna  Iday  as  it 
was  presented  to  my  view  in  a  rural  part  of  Berks, 
before  a  sere  or  faded  leaf  had  dappled  the  emerald 
sward  in  tlie  forest-glades  with  the  customary  em¬ 
blem  of  the  waning  year. 

And  now  to  resume  my  narrative.  The  reapers 
were  in  the  fields  gathering  in  the  harvest- grain. 
There  they  stood  in  merry  groups  with  sickle  or 
sheaf  in  hand — clusters  of  animated  men,  women, 
and  buys.  Presently  we  came  upon  another  attrac¬ 
tive  party,  sitting  under  the  spreading  canopy  of 
some  fine  old  trees,  taking  their  noonday  repast, 
and  siiaring  a  liberal  modicum  of  meat  and  bread 
with  their  hungry  dependants — sundry  sociable  and 
civilised  dogs — for  they  did  not  molest  or  even  bark 
at  ns.  It  was  a  truly  pastoral  scene,  reminding  me 
of  the  beautiful  poetry  of  the  ”  Seasons,”  and  the 
poets  of  England,  who  delight  in  painting  the  rural 
life  of  her  yeomanry : — 

“  lU'hind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shucks ; 

And,  conscious,  glancing  oft  on  evorj  side 
His  sated  c)e,  feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy. 

'Ilie  gleaners  8|>re,nl  around,  aud  here  and  there. 

Spike  after  spike,  their  scanty  harvest  pick.” 

Thomson. 

“  llow  accurate  are  Thomson’s  pictures  !”  I  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  I  looked  around  me  and  beheld  the 
modern  representatives  of  his  original  and  elabo¬ 
rate  portraits.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  recognis¬ 
ing  them :  take  what  form  or  fashion  they  see  fit  to 
masquerade  in,  they  are  invariably  identified  and 
detected.  The  reapers  held  up  their  tin  drinking- 
cups,  by  way  of  salute,  as  we  passed  them,  and 
seemed  very  vivacious  and  happy. 

“  The  lark  is  pay 

That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  willi  dew. 

Beneath  tlie  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 
Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest ; 

'rite  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song— 

UimseU  a  songster— is  M  gay  os  be.’’^ 
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The  coachman,  who  tat  betide  me,  appeared  to 
be  perfectly  delighted  with  this  ruitic  fleeting. 
Hit  lugubrious  features  underwent  a  visible  and 
agreeable  change,  almost  as  instantaneous  as  the 
surCacs  of  some  sluggish  stream  when  a  straggling 
sunbeam  lingers  for  a  moment  upon  its  melancholy 
margin,  causing  its  gelid  face  to  be  diffused  with 
sudden  warmth  as  it  awakens  from  its  dull  stupor, 
exulting  as  it  were,  unconsciously,  with  pleasant 
smiles.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  these  road- side 
scenes  of  mirth  and  jollity  now  made  this  worthy 
director  of  the  reins  remarkably  communicative. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  been  a  field-labourer 
himself — a  farmer’s  boy ;  and  that  no  part  of  his 
life  appeared  so  happy  to  him,  in  retrospect,  as 
those  festive  hours  at  the  harvest-time,  or  when  be 
sat  down  to  his  homely  repast  with  a  hearty  appe¬ 
tite  beneath  the  shade  of  the  greenwood  tree.  I 
was  thus  very  unexpectedly  favoured  with  his  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  copious  reminiscences ;  his  former 
taciturnity  suddenly  vanished  whilst  employed  in 
returning  the  reapers'  salutations,  or  in  recognis¬ 
ing  the  strains  of  rural  music  and  merriment  which 
were  constantly  wafted  toward  us  upon  the  autum¬ 
nal  breeze.  It  was  also  quite  entertaining  to  sit  on 
the  same  box  with  him  and  listen  to  a  coachman’s 
eclogue  or  passing  remarks  upon  the  picturesque, 
for  he  had  evidently  an  innate  taste  for  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature.  He  seemed,  indeed,  as  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  constituent  accessories  of  a  rural 
landscape  as  a  Price,  Gilpin,  Bloomfield,  or  Clare ; 
and  the  turmoil,  dust,  and  dinginess  of  towns,  had 
not  been  able  to  quench  or  subdue  his  early  recol¬ 
lections  of  country  imagery  and  rural  life.  The 
impressions  of  childhood  are  ever  hard  to  eradi¬ 
cate  ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  can  recall  the 
sweet  face  of  nature  at  will,  or  refresh  his  memory 
with  green  and  sunny  glimpses  of  pastoral  nooks 
where  he  first  learned  to  commune  with  his  own 
spirit,  and  “  look  up  to  heaven,"  as  Wordsworth 
liM  most  religiously  expressed  it,  and  utter  '*  a  song 
of  gratitude  and  praise." 

For  if  these  holy  feelings  spring  up  daily,  and 
are  cherished  by  the  reverent  spectator  of  God’s 
scenery,  then  mentally — to  adopt  the  language  of 
another  lover  of  nature' — “  every  walk  in  the  open 
air  is  an  entrance  into  a  church."  It  is  literally 
pacing  the  broad  aisles  of  the  Creator’s  verdant 
cathedral,  where  dewy  incense  rises  continually 
from  every  emerald  hillock,  and  where  the  fea¬ 
thered  chorister  is  rarely  mute  or  out  of  tune.  I 
know  not  if  any  reflections  akin  to  those  above 
written  were  passing  in  the  mind  of  my  wayside 
commentator  upon  rural  life;  but  1  believe  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  evoke  them  than  wander¬ 
ing  over  a  pleasant  landscape  in  autumn,  where 
the  eye  seems  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  brightness 
of  heaven,  as  the  heart  responds  to  the  gladness  of 
luxuriant  earth.  It  might  have  been  mere  fancy 
in  me  to  indulge  the  idea,  yet  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  an  illustration  of  the  genial  influence 
of  nature  upon  men  might  possibly  be  found  even 
at  that  moment  in  field  and  hamlet ;  or  else,  why 
did  those  harmonious  notes  fall  so  appropriately 
upon  the  ear  f  For  “  the  respite  of  the  midday 
hour"  is  not  more  refreshing  to  the  toiling  body 
than  the  *'  noonday  hymn  "  to  the  grateful  and  con-  | 
tented  spirit;  indeed,  they  are  almost  inseparably  j 
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linked  together  in  the  perceptions  of  the  medita¬ 
tive  :  therefore  do  we  love  to  dwell  upon  the  beau¬ 
tiful  exemplifications  furnished  us,  in  sacred  writ, 
of  pastoral  scenes,  and  holy  offerings  of  praise  at 
noontide.  I  now  became  quite  curious  and  impa¬ 
tient  to  behold  these  rural  scenes  more  leisurely 
and  closely  than  from  the  top  of  a  stage-coach,  as 
1  did  not  propose  proceeding  to  Windsor  until  the 
following  morning.  1  accordingly  alighted  from 
my  elevated  observatory  at  the  first  stopping-place, 
and  set  out,  unaccompanied,  upon  a  pedestrian 
ramble  amongst  the  reapers;  and  an  adventurous 
ramble  I  had  of  it,  tramping  over  so  much  Urra 
incognita,  beside  the  embowered  cottage,  the  sweet 
and  sequestered-looking  farm-house,  or  traversing 
shady  footpaths  that  skirted  p^een  meadows,  and 
finally  conducted  me  to  an  Arcadian-like  scene  of 
beauty  and  repose :  it  was,  indeed,  the  veritable 
resting-place  of  the  reapers. 

And  here  1  halted  to  survey  the  pleasing  features 
of  this  rustic  nook,  whilst  the  living  and  animated 
accessories  clustered  together  in  this  secluded  spot 
revealed  the  genuine  poetry  of  rural  life  —  pre¬ 
senting,  as  it  were,  in  a  new  light,  or  varying  the 
pastoral  pictures  of  Spenser  and  Browne.'  For 
the  leafy  bower  where  these  modern  Arcadians 
were  enjoying  their  noontide  holyday  was  situated 
in  a  verdant  dell,  so  sylvan-like,  that  the  most  un¬ 
cultivated  lover  of  nature  would  have  been  instantly 
delighted  with  its  gladsome  lineaments,  and  felt 
inclined  to  linger  for  a  time  to  contemplate  them. 
Withal,  the  calm  and  holy  shadows  of  autumn  fell 
sweetly  upon  portions  of  bright  velvet- looking 
turf  from  a  clump  of  splendid  old  elm-trees,  and 
checkered  the  vivid  foliage  of  sundry  oaks  and 
beeches  that  spread  their  broad  branches  around 
this  natural  temple — if  I  may  so  designate  it — 
from  whence  sounds  of  unusual  and  hallowed  me¬ 
lody  presently  issued.  An  occasional  opening  in 
this  pendant  screen,  or,  eyelet-hole  among  the 
leaves,”  as  Gilpin  rather  quaintly  and  minutely 
describes  it  in  his  Forest  Scenery,  disclosed  a 
number  of  living  figures  nestling  in  a  twilight  al¬ 
cove  of  this  shadowy  grove.  And  to  these  human 
and  picturesque  embellishments  of  a  sylvan  land¬ 
scape  my  attention  was  fur  a  time  irresistibly  di¬ 
rected.  But  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  digress 
for  a  moment.  I  remember  once  hearing  the  deep 
organ-like  tones  of  some  German  emigrants,  as  they 
were  passing  in  a  body  through  a  wild  forest  in 
America,  singing  in  full  chorus  a  sacred  hymn  of 
their  father-land.  It  came  very  unexpectedly,  yet 
with  characteristic  solemnity,  from  these  old-world 
people — the  countrymen  of  Klopstockand  Handel; 
seeking  a  new  home  in  the  wilderness,  yet  still  re¬ 
membering  their  devotional  melodies,  and  chanting 
them  religiously  to  the  echo  of  primeval  woods  and 
dim-lit  forests. 

Their  evening  canticle,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  re¬ 
sounded  with  singular  effect  amid  the  hushed  depths 
of  a  sea  of  foliage.  It  was  chimed  out  at  the  sun¬ 
set  hour  amongst  the  magnificent  scenery  of  nature. 
The  western  sky  was  glorious  at  the  same  time  with 
gold  and  crimson  clouds,  whose  reflected  tints  were 
perceptible  upon  the  trunks  of  giant  trees,  render¬ 
ing  more  bright,  if  possible,  the  green  and  yellow 
most  that  decorated  their  ancient  limbs.  The  faint 

>  Author  of  "  Britannia's  rastoral”  and  "  Sbepberd’s 
ripe." 
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notes  of  the  wood  pewee,  the  pine*warbUr,  and  the 
summer  redbird,  were  likewise  heard  distinctly  at 
short  intervals  from  neighbouring  boughs.  They 
served  rather  to  increase  the  impressiveness  of  the 
hour,  by  informing  the  listener  that  there  was  also 
another  interesting  choir  at  hand  engaged  in  per¬ 
forming  voluntary  hymns  of  thankfulness.  The 
sonorous  anthem  which  the  Germans  breathed  forth 
without  prelude  came  instantly  home  to  my  feel¬ 
ings,  although  uttered  in  a  foreign  tongue  and  in 
unfamiliar  strains,  for  it  was  a  tuneful  outpouring 
of  earnest  minds  filled  with  ardent  lays  and  recol¬ 
lections.  There  appeared  to  me  to  be  something 
very  touching  and  heartfelt  in  their  solemn  melo¬ 
dies.  I  listened  to  them  at  the  time  with  inde¬ 
scribable  emotion.  They  seemed  to  exhibit  the 
vehement  acknowledgment  of  confiding  children  in 
a  beneficent  Father,  and  to  proclaim  audibly  that 
be  was  not  forgotten  in  their  hopeful  pilgrimage. 
Their  song,  however,  led  my  thoughts  imperceptibly 
back  to  their  much-loved  Rhine — to  their  long- 
cherished  hearths  and  altars — their  vine-clad  cot¬ 
tages  and  their  evening  hymns,  sung  to  the  echo  of 
their  native  hills  and  valleys.  “  The  loved  hour  of 
repose  is  striking ;  let  us  come  to  the  sunset  tree  ; 
let  us  lie  down  in  the  pleasant  shade.  •  •  •  Sweet 
is  this  hour  of  repose,  and  sweet  is  the  repose  of 
the  Sabbath-day  ;  but  sweeter  will  be  the  repose  of 
that  long  Sabbath  when  we  all  rest  from  our  labours 
in  the  presence  of  our  heavenly  Father !  There 
will  be  no  sun  to  burn  us ;  there  will  be  no  toil,  no 
pain,  no  poverty,  no  sorrow,  no  sin  ;  but  sweet  and 
long  will  be  our  rest  in  heaven.”'  This  was  the 
devotional  character,  but  not  the  identical  words,  of 
the  German  emigrant  hymns  in  the  American  fo¬ 
rest.  The  music  seemed  suitable  to  the  august 
cathedral  in  which  it  was  sung,  being  majestic,  and 
compact  with  solemn  harmony.  No  one  could  lis¬ 
ten  to  it,  indeed,  without  imagining  himself  seated 
within  a  Gothic  church  with  an  accordant  strain  of 
Beethoven’s  composing  Boating  around  him.  It  is 
difficult  for  generous  minds  to  withhold  sympathy 
when  a  national  lyric  or  a  religious  melody  is  per¬ 
formed,  although  it  be  executed  ever  so  indiffer¬ 
ently  or  in  alien  strains,  fur  trains  of  t’.iought  will 
arise  and  emotions  will  spring  up  which  they  are 
unable  to  control.  Such  feelings,  however,  have  a 
humanising  tendency ;  they  curry  us  out  of  the  nar¬ 
row  confines  of  self,  and  cause  us  to  mingle  our  de¬ 
votional  or  social  sensibilities  with  others.  This  is 
one  of  the  hallowed  characteristics  of  music ;  and 
it  is  well  when  this  divine  art,  or,  indeed,  any  of 
God's  gifts  to  man,  can  cheer  or  animate  him  on 
his  pilgrimage.  1  behold  that  German  band  of 
settlers  even  now,  journeying  toward  the  far  west, 
with  the  golden  light  of  the  setting  sun  illuminat¬ 
ing  their  rugged  path  through  the  woods  and  wilds 
of  a  strange  land,  ('ourage  and  confidence  seem  to 
accompany  them  in  their  onward  march.  There 
appears  to  be  neither  a  doubtful  footstep  nor  a 
timid  voice  beard  amongst  that  adventurous  band. 


Onward  they  go  like  men  full  of  honest  enthusiasm 
and  moral  courage.  Their  firm  tramp  indicates  this 
latter  conclusion  ;  but,  above  all,  that  swelling  an¬ 
them  exultingly  wafted  upon  the  evening  breeze. 
Father-land  is  remembered  in  that  noble  hymn, 
but  the  burden  of  it  is  fervent  ascriptions  to  God 
for  fatherly  aid  and  protection ;  and  that  grateful 
recognition  of  a  wise  and  good  Benefactor  which  is 
incorporated  in  their  song  of  praise  fills  the  air 
with  an  exhalation  more  acceptable  than  “  distilled 
perfumes.”  It  is  borne  over  lake  and  mountain, 
through  solitary  glades  and  glens,  where  the  wolf 
and  the  eagle  contend,  in  their  respective  elements, 
for  supremacy  and  food.  It  spoke  well,  I  thought, 
for  that  earnest  company  to  journey  with  a  tuneful 
expression  of  indissoluble  attachment  to  God  and 
each  other  in  all  their  wandering.  It  was,  in  truth, 
a  religious  brotherhood.  The  association  of  these 
German  husbandmen  with  a  group  of  English  reap¬ 
ers,  in  my  mind,  arose  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  displayed  devotional  feelings,  for  both  were 
uttered  in  a  song. 

The  party  encountered  at  the  present  time,  nr 
rather  during  my  noonday  stroll  through  this  rural 
part  of  Berks,  were  quite  as  pleasing  objects  to 
contemplate  or  listen  to  as  the  German  choir  in  the 
American  forest.  They  were  certainly  more  diver¬ 
sified  and  numerous;  moreover,  they  sang  in  my 
mother  tongue,  and  uttered  no  alien  strains.  It 
was,  in  truth,  tlie  consecrated  music  of  the  temple 
endeared  by  a  thousand  time-honoured  remem¬ 
brances;  and  it  fell  upon  my  ear  like  the  tender 
notes  of  a  mothei’s  voice  when  she  murmurs  her 
tuneful  cadences  to  a  querulous  or  weary  child. 
A  flood  of  involuntary  thought  rose  with  every 
I  liquid  bar  that  quivered  amongst  the  leafy  branches 
of  this  rustic  chapel.  The  performers  sang  in  con¬ 
cert,  as  if  accustomed  to  practise  together;  for  the 
several  parts  of  a  difficult  anthem  of  Jackson’s  were 
sustained  and  executed  with  an  exactness  of  time, 
and  correct  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  that  ffne 
composer  of  church  music,  not  less  pleasing  than 
unexpected.  There  was  an  instrument  or  two 
heard  amongst  them  occasionally;  but  they  did  not 
'  predominate,  and  appeared  to  be  merely  used  to 
j  keep  the  voices  in  tune.  This  choir  was  composed 
of  men,  and  a  few  boys  who  sang  the  treble,  of  very 
reputable  exterior  and  decorous  deportment.  The 
reapers,  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  were  grouped 
around  them  in  their  rural  costume,  with  glowing 
countenances,  both  joyous  and  expressive.  When 
any  complicated  piece  of  music  was  performed, 
they  were  generally  silent  and  attentive  listeners ; 
i  but  when  a  hymn  or  chant  was  sung  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  the  whole  company  appeared 
to  unite  their  voices  with  one  consent,  and  thus 
made  the  concert  general.  In  this  manner  did 
these  ffeld-labourers  perform  their  noontide  hymn. 

I  Their  simple  repast  was  enlivened  and  hallowed  by 
1  the  strains  of  church  harmony. 

I  The  reader  most  probably  remembers  a  country 
I  scciio  which  Goldsmith  has  painted  in  his  ”  Vicar 
i  of  WakefieUL”  It  is  that  pleasant  passage  in  the 
I  life  of  the  good  monogamist,  whim  himself  and  fa- 
I  mily  dined  in  the  new-mown  fields,  with  the  cloth 
spread  upon  the  tedded  hay.  The  little  party  were 
I  delighted  with  the  music  of  two  blackbirds,  an- 
j  swering  each  other  from  the  opposite  hedges;  and 
even  the  familiar  redbreast  came  in  for  bis  share  of 
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'  This  it  th<‘  translation  of  a  German  hymn,  tung  at  the 
tnniet  Ini'.  It  U  thus  given  to  the  readw.  with  cheracter- 
ivtic  coromrntH,  hy  Capt.  Shorer,  in  hit  delightful  little 
Work,  eiilitleil  Soirt  iiiul  during  n  HumMf  in 

ff'erMUNg I  was  inun*  pli'ated  with  it  (he  remarks) 
every  time  1  lUteiuni;  it  it  devotional,  and  tung  fruiii  and 
with  tin-  hi-art  liy  men  who  rite  early  to  labour  and  late 
take  ri'tt  —  It  an 'evening  sacrilicc,  accepted,  surely,  at  the 
gates  of  heaven.’* 
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field-flowcrt.  They  would  be  met  by  othen  from 
the  corn-fields,  with  their  little  gathcrinf(s,  when 
much  conversation  would  ensue  concerning  the 
next  day’s  campaign,  or  some  incident  connected 
with  the  one  just  ended.  These  little  parties  finally 
dissolved,  after  exchanging  a  temporary  adieu  with 
each  other,  coupled  with  promises  to  meet  at  a 
trysting'place  some  little  time  hence  to  celebrate 
their  harvest-home.  As  they  disappeared  amongst 
the  shadows  of  evening,  in  the  direction  of  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  where  the  lights  twinkled  from  sundry 
trim-dressed — that  is  to  say,  with  eglantine  and 
honeysuckle — casements,  1  thought  1  could  distin¬ 
guish  the  air  of  one  of  the  sacred  melodics  heard  at 
noon.  Whether  this  was  real  or  imaginary,  1  know 
not.  Nevertheless  the  music  blended  harmoniously 
with  the  notes  of  the  curfew,  or  evening-bell — hut 
recently  chimed  out — which  had  not  yet  died  away 
from  my  mind,  but  was  floating  in  it  like  some  dim 
dream  of  the  past.  The  old  Gothic  church,  with  its 
neighbouring  grove  of  ancient  yew-trees,  its  grau- 
grown  hillocks,  and  silent  inhabitants,  formed  a 
prominent  object  in  the  distance,  and  assisted  in 
giving  a  pensive  but  not  melancholy  interest  to  the 
imagery  of  this  fair  moonlight  night.  Fur  how  im¬ 
perceptibly  do  the  thoughts  of  our  final  rest  seem 
analogous,  or  connected  with  the  nightly  repose  of 
the  weary  reaper!  His  homeward  path  to  bis 
cheerful  cottage  is  a  faint  resemblance  to  the  efful¬ 
gent  way-side  journey  of  the  Christian  toward  his 
destined  goal ;  and  that  hallowed  thought  and  hal¬ 
lowed  hope  invests  and  consecrates  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  scene  in  life  with  some  portion  of  the  golden 
light  which  constantly  gleams  upon  his  pathway. 
So,  also,  we  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  think  of 
heaven,  as  we  gaze  at  the  blue  firmament  and  the 
wandering  cloud,  even  through  a  cathedral  win¬ 
dow,  whilst  the  solemn  organ  peals  its  triumphant 
notes  amongst  the  Gothic  aisles.  This  fair  world 
does  not  seem  less  beautiful  at  such  moments,  but 
rather  in  its  true  colours — secondary  and  evanes¬ 
cent— compared  with  that  unseen  world  and  home 
which  is  to  be  our  final  resting-place.  The  love¬ 
liest  object  in  nature  may  also  be  viewed  profita¬ 
bly  through  this  tranquil  and  happy  medium  ;  and 
there  is  no  harmonious  voluntary  that  has  (tower 
to  soothe  a  perturbed  mind  half  as  readily  as  a 
glimpse  of  rural  scenery  studied  and  enjoyed  with 
a  devout  and  quiet  sjiirit.  So  speaks  a  true  poet : 


pleasure  and  refreshment,  for  he  was  fed  with 
crumbs  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Primrose  and  his 
unsophisticated  family.  No  one  can  contemplate 
that  sweet  and  rural  picture  without  pleasure  t  for 
it  is  a  picture  of  contentment  and  tranquillity  be¬ 
longing  to  a  golden  age,  which  *'  the  superior  airs 
of  wisdom"  have  irreverently  cast  in  the  shade. 
Beautiful,  however,  as  Goldsmith’s  delineation  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  I  thought  Uie  scene  before  me  not  less 
worthy  of  being  remembered  as  an  incident  in  a 
traveller's  pathway.  Upon  inquiry,  I  discovered 
that  the  choir  which  had  afl’orded  me  this  unex¬ 
pected  pleasure,  and  had  been  instrumental,  most 
probably,  in  drawing  out  the  musical  talent  of  the 
reapers,  were  industrious  tradespeople.  Although 
but  amateurs,  they  were  thorough  musicians;  cul¬ 
tivating  it  from  a  pure  love  of  sacred  music.  They 
were  journeying  homeward,  having  just  concluded 
an  engagement,  of  no  mercenary  character,  in  an 
adjoining  county.  These  village  choirs,  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  were  not  at  all  rare  in  certain  parts  of 
England They  are  in  the  habit  of  volunteering 
their  aid  for  charitable  and  beneficent  purposes, 
and  are  consequently  esteemed  and  respected  alike 
for  their  skill  and  generous  impulses.  High  praise 
has  frequently  been  awarded  them  for  the  spirit 
with  which  they  have  volunteered  their  services ; 
whilst  their  musigal  knowledge  has  been  com¬ 
mented  upon  repeatedly  by  competent  judges. 
And  here  they  seemed  to  infuse  that  reviving  tone 
of  social  and  Christian  contentment,  amongst  this 
picturesque  cluster  of  reapers,  which  Wordsworth 
so  well  describes : — 

“  What  though  our  burden  be  not  light. 

We  need  nut  toil  from  mom  till  night ; 

The  respite  of  the  mid-day  hour 
Is  in  the  thankful  creature’s  power. 

lilest  arc  the  moments,  doubly  blest, 

That,  drawn  from  this  une  huur  uf  rust. 

Are  with  a  ready  heart  bestow’d 
l/'pon  the  service  of  our  Uod.” 

The  harvest-moon  gave  quite  a  new  character  to 
the  landscape,  as  1  renewed  my  walk  through  the 
corn-fields  and  rural  lanes  at  twilight.  It  arose 
almost  immediately  after  sunset.  The  enchanting 
loveliness  which  this  luminary  sheds  over  a  country 
landscape,  by  flooding  it  with  light — soft  and  holy 
as  the  halo  which  imagination  associates  with  the 
brow  of  saint  and  martvr — was  apparent  before  the 
conclusion  of  my  ramble.  Its  indescribable  beauty 
at  this  season  of  the  year  was  not  only  gladsome, 
it  was  impressive.  Few  persons  who  have  watched 
the  rising  of  the  harvest-moon,  but  have  thought 
so.  And  they  have  expressed  their  sentiments  most 
eloquently,  who  have  studied  the  sublime  diorama 
of  nature  most  attentively  and  in  the  spirit  of  reli¬ 
gious  meditation.  Hence  the  elevating  character 
of  the  poetry  of  the  "  Excursion  ”  and  the  Sea¬ 
sons."  Wordsworth  beholds  every  thing,  indeed, 
in  creation,  animate  and  inanimate,  with  a  Chris¬ 
tian  eye;  and  Thomson  concludes  his  delightful 
book  of  imagery  with  a  sublime  hymn.  I  surveyed 
the  scene  before  me  long  and  undisturbed,  but  nut 
ill  entire  silence  or  solitude.  A  stray  reaper  or 
gleaner  would  occasionally  cross  my  path,  decked 
with  an  armful  of  wheat-shcaves,  or  a  bunch  of 

■  Fur  some  account  of  these  itinerant  porfurmen  uf 
church  music  In  England,  thu  reatler  is  referred  tu  an 
int<>restiiia  article  uiion  the  subji-ct  bv  George  Hogarth, 
which  api>eared  iu  JtaiHtcr't  Matkmi  fimtt,  Luudun. 


"  Thou  shouliUt  stand 
Ofttimes  amid  thy  dwelling  place,  with  awe 
KtrimKcr  than  lure,  even  like  a  piuus  man 
Who  in  some  go'at  cathedrai,  while  the  ciiaut 
Of  hy  mns  is  m  his  soul,  no  more  Is-huids 
The  pillars  rise  au;n>!^t  and  Wantiful, 

Nor  the  ilim  grandeur  of  the  roof  that  hangs 

Far,  far  aliuve  bis  lieail,  but  unly  sees 

'I'he  o|i>>ning  lieaveu-gates,  and  the  white-rulH'd  bands 

Uf  spirits  prostrate  iu  aduriug  praL-e.” 

Priifi-nor  H'iImoh. 

My  autumn.nl  w.'inderings  led  me  almost  imper¬ 
ceptibly  to  the  borders  of  Wiltshire;  and  my  eyes 
dwelt  upon  festive  rustics,  and  country  scenery,  in 
many  a  rural  nook,  until  I  came  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Abingdon,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ock  and  the  Thames.  This  phicc  is  said  to  have 
tieen  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  primitive  llritons.  Its 
name  is  characteristic  of  the  early  religious  predi¬ 
lection  of  the  Anglo-Saxuiis.  It  is  a  modern  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Abbm-duH,  or  Abben-don—'*  the  town 
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of  the  Abbey.”  This  edifice  was  built  by  Cissa, 
the  West  Saxon,  and  w.as  greatly  renowned  in  days  1 
of  yore.  The  religious  inmates  imparted  peculiar 
tsnetity  to  the  neigbbourbood ;  ‘  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  gave  additional  fame  to  a  town  neither  in¬ 
considerable  nor  unimportant  long  before  the  Saxon 
heptarchy.  The  early  chroniclers  designate  it  as 
the  old  Cluveiho,  the  famous  gathering- place  for 
solemn  meetings  and  great  councils  of  tlie  Anglo- 
Saxons,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Norman  William.  'J'lie  original  site  of  Abingdon 
Abbey,  according  to  learned  antiquarians,  was  upon 
a  bill  called  .Abendune,  two  miles  distant  from  the 
present  town.  Cissa  was  governor  of  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  Uerks  and  Wilts,  under  Kentwin, 
king  of  the  West  Saxons.  This  ecclesiastical  edi¬ 
fice  was  removed,  a  few  years  after  its  original 
foundation,  to  Abingdon,  then  called  Swekisham, 
orSensham.  Ceadwell  and  I na,  kings  of  Wessex, 
endowed  and  enriched  it;  it  had  also  other  munifi¬ 
cent  benefactors.  The  Danes  ruthlessly  destroyed 
it  in  one  of  their  sudden  irruptions  over  the  island ; 
it  is  also  atiirined  by  old  writers,  that  King  Alfred 
afterward  sequestered  the  property  of  the  brother¬ 
hood.  The  abbey  was  rebuilt,  however,  by  his 
grandson  Kdrcd,  and  their  former  possessions  re¬ 
stored  to  them  :  the  admixture  of  the  Norman  with 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  or  early  English  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  may  be  seen  by  the  traveller  of  the  present 
day  at  Abingdon,  in  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas.  Thus,  my  rural  road-side  loiterings  and 
j  historic  digressions,  if  I  may  so  term  them,  kept 
;  up  a  constant  and  disputed  right  within  me  for 
supremacy  of  thought  and  attention.  Nature  and 
antiquity  seem,  indeed,  to  be  completely  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  varied  objects  that  ^eet  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  eye  in  the  old  world  ;  it  is  dithcult  for  him  to 
“y.  sometimes,  which  interests  him  most  —  the 
poetry  of  nature,  or  the  solemn  associations  and 
admonitions  of  history  and  antiquity.  In  this  way 
1  found  myself  frequently  bewildered,  or  rather 
completely  ingulfed,  upon  the  borders  of  Wiltshire. 

I  was  occasionally  tempted  to  sit  down  before  some 
old  ruin,  and  hold  a  collo«|uy  with  Father  Time, 
instead  of  greeting  a  peasant  in  the  fields,  or  a 
yeoman  at  the  door  of  his  cottage.  My  desire  to 
catch  a  furtive  glance  at  the  rural  life  of  England 
had  been  gratified  in  a  pleasant  and  familiar  way 
by  my  contact  with  the  reapers,  as  they  gathered 
in  the  liarveat  grain  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Vales  of  Berkshire.  There  was  a  simple  incident, 
but  legitimate  in  its  connexion  with  the  reapers, 
which  struck  me  very  forcibly  during  my  depar¬ 
ture  from  Abingdon,  through  the  Vale  of  “  White 
Horse,"  as  it  is  called;  it  is  a  tract  reputed  to 
contain  some  of  the  must  fertile  land  in  England. 
.V  sick  licld-Iabourcr  had  crept  out  of  his  cott-ige 
into  a  little  cop|>ic.e  by  the  aid  of  some  of  his 
friends,  and  s.it  with  his  back  ag.tinst  an  old  oak- 
tree,  supported  by  wheat-sheaves.  lie  said  he 
wished  to  look  out  upon  the  harvest  held,  and  hear 
the  merry  voices  of  his  companions  among  the  corn, 

'  The  privatiuns  .niil  hardships  endurml  by  mauy  of 
the  Aiiglu-Saxiiii  ecclesiastics  long  lM.'fore  any  i)ormanent 
•heller  was  pnivideit  for  tliem.  CDiilrilmUHl,  doid'tless,  in 
•ocieut  times,  to  tlve  certain  localities  a  degree  > '  suiaT- 
•tilious  veneration.  There  U  a  group  of  yen-t  ees  at 
Fountain’s  Attbcy,  in  Yorkshire,  hutorically  Inteie-liiig 
sod  curious  from  "a  circumstance  of  this  kind.  The  reader 
*1U  6nd  the  jtarticulars  recorded  at  length  in  Gilpin’s  I'o- 
raw  SctHirf,  vot  L  p.  .MO.  London  ed. 


before  God  took  him  bence.  “  Yon  meadows  and 
the  old  village  church  standing  hard  by,  on  its 
little  green  knoll,  are  the  first  objects  I  remember, 
unless  it  was  my  kind  mother’s  face,”  said  the  poor 
fellow  with  a  deep  sigh.  He  added:  “And  now 
I  often  think  the  sunlight  has  faded  away  from  the 
earth  when  I  am  not  in  the  fields  to  behold  its 
splendour.”  This  man,  humble  at  he  was,  had 
evidently  held  converse  with  nature,  and  cherished 
her  teachings  with  the  reverence  of  a  stanch  pu¬ 
pil,  or  a  docile  child.  He  had,  indeed,  been  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  same  school  with  Clare  the  North¬ 
ampton  peasant,  and  Bloomfield  the  farmer’s  boy 
—  the  school  of  nature  and  observation.  And  what 
was  this  unquenchable  love  of  green  fields,  sunlight, 
and  the  sounds  proceeding  from  merry  reapers; 
this  nestling — in  all  probability  for  the  last  time — 
amongst  corn- sheaves  by  a  Berkshire  peasant,  but 
a  counterpart  of  the  feelings  of  Collins  the  poet, 
when  the  hand  of  death  was  already  upon  him  7 
We  arc  told  that  the  kind-hearted  Warton  “  led 
him  sometimes  as  far  as  his  weak  limbs  would 
carry  him  along  the  furrow  at  the  back  of  a  moving 
plough,  so  that  he  inhaled  the  freshness  of  the  new- 
turned  earth ;  and  he  perceived  a  faint  glow  on  his 
cheek,  as  the  fragrance  breathed  upon  him.  Then 
he  drew  him  by  slow  steps  to  the  side  banks  where 
the  woodmen  were  felling  the  underwood,  and  some¬ 
times  opened  the  tangled  spots  where  the  primrose 
and  violet  were  just  peeping,  for  it  was  now  towards 
the  end  of  February.  'I'he  first  notice  he  took  was 
of  the  woodmen’s  children,  who  were  sporting  about 
on  the  fresh-cut  stocks,  or  gathering  little  bundles 
of  rough  fagots  from  the  scattered  fragments  which 
the  axe  or  bill  dispersed.  The  rosy  health  and 
sportive  gambols  of  these  simple  children  of  na¬ 
ture,  made  apparent  impressions  on  his  slumber¬ 
ing  faculties.”'  It  is  a  pleasant  thought,  that  the 
clear  depths  of  the  soul  oftentimes  seem  to  grow 
still  more  lucid  as  it  approaches  that  “  bourne 
from  whence  no  traveller  returns,”  and  that  shapes 
of  beauty  mingle  with  every  vision  it  then  has  of 
the  sanctity  of  nature  and  the  golden  light  of 
heaven. 

“  How  blest  is  peace  when  bom  within  the  soul !” 

My  subsequent  wanderings  soon  led  me  to  con¬ 
template  other  scenes  than  those  furnished  by  the 
every-day  life  of  the  humble  rustic.  A  few  days 
only  had  elapsed  since  I  had  given  a  hasty  look  at 
an  old  town,  not  much  inferior  to  Abingdon  in  in¬ 
terest:  when,  lo!  on  raising  iny  eyes  in  a  south¬ 
eastern  direction,  the  same  vision-like  embodiment 
of  a  lofty  fortress — already  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader  at  the  commencement  of  this  ram¬ 
bling  sketch — appeared  before  me;  in  other  words, 
Windsor  Castle  was  again  in  sight.  And  my  last 
halt  during  this  pilgrimage  was  destined  to  be  at 
this  feudal  site,  whereon  the  Normans  exercised 
their  military  skill,  by  erecting  a  formidable  struc¬ 
ture,  to  illustrate  and  impress  the  .Anglo-Saxons 
with  proof  of  superior  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war. 
I  had  shaped  my  pilgrim-like  progress  towards 
Windsor  by  following  the  meandering  course  of 
“  hoary  Thames,”  as  the  poet  Gray  designates  his 
favourite  river.  This  flowing  guide  soon  conducted 
me  to  the  ancient  town  of  Eton;  and  the  Gothic 
pinnades  and  towers  of  its  antique  college  aud 
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chapel  suggested  many  interesting  reminiscences 
of  renowned  scholars  and  churchmen.  The  genius 
of  William  of  Wykeham‘  seemed  to  linger  here, 
associated  with  some  quaint  college  rule;  whilst 
the  discipline  of  the  first  head-master,  William 
Wayneflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  did  not  appear 
to  ^  obliterated  even  by  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
A  postern-gate,  mantled  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and 
communicating  with  the  cloisters  of  this  venerable 
edifice,  revealed  the  beautiful  play-ground  of  the 
bo^;  they  were  availing  themselves  of  the  latter 
privilege  with  a  zest  peculiar  to  college  inmates. 
Here  and  there  was  one  '*  more  ambitious,”  per¬ 
haps,  ”  than  the  rest,”  pursuing  his  studies  under 
the  shade  of  beautif^ul  old  trees,  whose  opening 
branches  discovered  the  murmuring  river  creep¬ 
ing  contentedly  through  green  meadows  and  osier- 
fringed  banks.  These  scholastic  haunts,  so  peace¬ 
ful  in  appearance  and  interesting  from  association 
with  the  post,  have  frequently  caused  the  student 
to  deprecate  the  hour  when  he  should  be  severed 
from  his  playmates  and  fellow-students — when  he 
should  take  final  leave  of  these  venerable  quadrangles, 
old  halls,  and  its  religious-looking  chapel,  where 
he  had  offered  up  his  devout  orisons  at  “  morn  and 
dewy  eve.”  Such,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of 
more  than  one  eminent  man — eminent  in  subse¬ 
quent  years — on  leaving  the  classic  shades  of  Eton. 
For  here  many  a  distinguished  personage — then  a 
sprightly  boy — felt  that  ”  sunshine  of  the  breast,” 
which<he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  afterward  in 
his  toiling  career  of  ambition,  or  even  in  the  final 
consummation  of  his  most  sanguine  hopes  and 
wishes.  A  poetical  recapitulation,  however,  of  the 
natural  and  irrepressible  feelings  engendered  here, 
is  furnished  by  Gray  in  his  beautiful  ode,  “On  a 
distant  prospect  of  Eton  College,”  and  is  familiar 
to  every  reader. 

There  is  an  approach  to  Windsor  Castle  from  the 
north  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  which  wind  round 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  this  majestic  struc¬ 
ture  stands.  They  conduct  you  to  the  great  and 
inner  cloisters,  inhabited  by  the  prebendaries  at¬ 
tached  to  St.  George’s  Chapel ;  and  here  I  found 
myself  shortly  after  leaving  Eton.  To  mount  this 
stony  st.vircase  through  a  postern-gate,  studded 
with  iron  bolts,  until  i  came  to  a  low  vaulted  pas¬ 
sage,  did  not  occupy,  it  is  true,  a  great  deal  of 
time ;  but  the  ascent,  partly  beside  subterranean- 
looking  vaults,  leading  into  intricate  nooks,  known 
only  to  tbe  initiated,  served  to  perplex  and  delay 
iny  passage  toward  this  upper  region  of  renown 
and  grandeur.  Besides,  I  found  myself  continually 
arrested  by  the  charms  of  this  unique  panorama, 
and  pausing  at  every  landing-place  in  my  upper 
route ;  it  was  imi>osBible  not  to  halt  and  gaze  down 
upon  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes,  probably,  to  be 
met  with  in  England.  There  was  old  Windsor 
Forest,  with  its  ancient  oaks,  and  herd  of  deer 
trooping  beneath  their  gnarled  boughs — the  an¬ 
tique  town  of  Eton,  slumbering  in  quiet  sunshine 
—  and  beyond  that  a  wide-spread  landscape,  all 
dappled  over  with  groves  and  cottages.  Truly 
that  scene  had  an  enchanted  look  about  it,  and  my 
spirit  seemed  to  be  fairly  carried  away  into  fairy¬ 
land,  whilst  lingering  upon  the  rich  maues  of  wo^ 
and  each  fair  reach  of  meadow  that  encircled  the 

■  This  cotteee  was  modelled  after  a  plan  matured  b)r 
William  of  Wjkeham;  bis  sUtutcs,or  rules,  being  adopted 
by  tbe  founders  almost  entire. 


winding  Thames.  I  stood  at  length  within  tbe 
cloistered  recesses  of  this  formidable  pile.  The 
mural  monuments  erected  to  tbe  memory  of  seve¬ 
ral  knights  of  Windsor  decorated  the  walls  around 
me,  whilst  the  pavement  seemed  as  if  it  might  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  very  same  once  trodden  upon  by  tbe 
foot  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  himself.  The  highly  de¬ 
corated  exterior  of  St.  George’s  Chapel  ffll^  up 
the  intervening  space  between  the  cloisters  and 
the  blue  sky  of  heaven.  The  crumbling  portions 
of  sculpture  which  ornament  its  ancient- looking 
walls  appeared  doubly  venerable  and  weather- 
stained,  in  contrast  with  a  white  cloud  that  seemed 
to  hang  preeisely  over  one  of  its  Gothic  pinnacles. 
The  morning  service  was  just  about  commencing; 
the  chiming  bells  had  ceased ;  the  tones  of  the 
organ  sounded  through  these  echoing  passages 
with  a  religious  solemnity,  and  I  hastened  towards 
the  sanctuary.  The  venerable  grandeur  of  this 
costly  chapel  was  soon  disclosed  as  1  entered  its 
Gothic  portals;  the  beautiful  stone  ceiling,  sup- 
rted  by  clustered  pillars,  and  decorated  with  ela- 
rate  sculpture  and  tracery,  revealed  the  hand  of 
cunning  workmen  long  since  passed  away.  The 
painted  window  threw  down  its  rich  tints  upon  the 
altar,  and  lit  up  tbe  silken  banners  of  the  knights 
suspended  above  their  respective  stalls.  All  these 
decorations  seemed  to  give  an  historic  and  interest¬ 
ing  character  to  the  interior  of  this  sumptuous  edi¬ 
fice.  A  verger  conducted  me  to  a  seat  in  one  of 
the  old  oak-stalls  in  the  choir,  rich  with  carving 
and  elaborate  emblazonry.  The  banners,  swords, 
and  helmets  of  an  ancient  order  of  knighthood 
were  suspended  over  my  head  —  the  morning  an¬ 
them  was  sung  by  the  choir  in  a  very  masterly  man¬ 
ner— tbe  organ  rolled  its  thunders  upward,  until 
the  groined  roof  vibrated,  and  the  gorgeous  banners 
swayed  to  and  fro — ay,  tbe  Queen  of  England’s  own 
standard  floated  just  over  my  head,  and  her  stall,  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  canopy  and  curtain  of  purple  velvet 
embroidered  with  gold,  was  also  in  view.  I  wss, 
indeed,  in  a  stately  temple  1  Yet  I  know  not  how 
it  happened,  when  in  the  midst  of  so  much  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty  that  the  eye  could  find  no  fault— 
the  ear  greeted  with  the  “  mystery  of  sweet  sounds,” 
as  if  proceeding  from  some  celestial  choir,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  costly  monuments  erected  by  kings  and 
princes  —  that  my  mind  should  revert  to  a  simple 
rustic  scene,  witnessed  in  the  fields  under  “  hea¬ 
ven’s  blue  cope.”  But  so  it  was.  1  heard  a  choral 
anthem,  it  is  true,  within  a  superb  Gothic  cluipel. 
Notwithstanding  its  superior  excellence,  however, 
this  majestic  music  melted  imperceptibly  away,  as 
it  were,  into  an  airy  echo;  a  strain  of  the  sweetest 
melody  had  preceded  it — that  sacred  symphony 
was  the  noonday  hymn  of  tbe  reapers. 

D. 


CONTENTMENT. 

The  present  age  is  remarkable  fur  its  bustle  and 
enterprise.  Its  movement,  in  intention  at  least,  it 
progressive.  Nothing  is  stationary.  Accordingly 
men  are  ever  aiming  at  something  which  they  do 
not  possess,  and  there  is  some  anticipated  good, 
beyond  their  present  condition,  which  they  are 
eagerly  bent  upon  attaining.  Of  course,  if  it  were 
required  to  give  such  conduct  a  name,  men  would 
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designate  it  an  honourable  ambition,  a  laudable  ,  this  argument,  shews  that  he  is  uninfluenced  by  it, 
desire  to  excel  others  and  to  better  themselves;  in  |  and  thus  that  his  belief  in  the  particular  provi- 
I  word,  that  struggle  for  distinction,  or  wealth,  or  !  dence  of  God,  though  a  menully  acknowledged 
p)wcr,  which  every  one,  it  is  thought,  is  justified  ,  truth,  has  no  hold  upon  his  heart  and  life, 
in  entering  upon.  Such  would  be  the  account  |  Again,  holy  Scripture  assures  us  that  the  love 
pren  of  the  unsettled  and  restless  state  of  things  i  of  the  world  is  at  enmity  with  God,  and  from  the 
iround  us,  by  many  who  would  be  shocked  to  find  '  world  Christians  are  exhorted  to  come  out,  and  all 
iny  thing  like  discontentedness  connected  there-  |  iu  pomp  and  vanities  they  have  at  their  baptism 
with.  And  yet  when  wc  consider  the  matter  more  |  forsworn.  Now,  is  it  to  be  believed  that  a  person 
closely,  and  examine,  by  the  unerring  sUiidard  of  I  who  had  a  becoming  sense  of  the  saoredness  of 
God's  word,  the  motives  by  which  such  men  are  God's  command  and  of  his  own  baptismal  vow,  and 
really  actuated,  we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  of  con-  ,  really  understood  the  danger  of  associating  with 
tentedness,  in  whatever  situation  we  are  placed  by  ;  the  business  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  would  yet 
Providence,  would  very  much  abate  the  excitement  zealously  and  engrossingly  enter  into  them  ?  Would 
of  the  times,  and  teach  many  to  be  quiet  and  mind  j  he  not  rather  shun  them  as  a  temptation  and  snare, 
their  own  business  only,  who  are  now  restless,  cu-  and  withdraw  himself  as  far  as  he  consistently  could 
rious,  and  meddlesome.  For  instance,  suppose  a  ;  from  their  influence  f  When  men,  however,  do  not 
■an  looked  upon  the  Divine  command  of  being  ^  act  thus,  but  devote  themselves,  body,  soul,  and 
content  with  such  things  as  we  have,  as  something  '  spirit,  to  worldly  pursuits,  making  haste  to  be  rich, 
real,  and  not,  as  the  conduct  of  many  Christians  labouring  for  the  meat  that  perishetb,  lusting  after 
lead  us  to  suppose  they  consider  it,  a  mere  figure  !  earthly  honours  and  human  distinctions,  what  can 
of  speech  ;  would  not  this  abate  and  render  unne-  '  be  reasonably  concluded,  but  that  they  have  a  very 
cesaary  a  great  deal  of  that  restless  activity  after  so  i  imperfect  sense  of  the  distinction  between  the  king- 
much  beyond  food  and  raiment  which  is  so  general  ?  i  doms  of  Satan  and  of  God,  and  know  not  that  one 
The  necessaries  of  life  would  then  satisfy  us.  But  i  is  essentially  opposed  to  the  other?  It  is,  then,  a 
it  is  not  so  now.  Generally  speaking,  there  must  j  fair  conclusion,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  this 
be  comforts,  luxuries ;  a  pretty  plain  proof  that,  respect,  is  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
Botwithstanding  all  the  high  names  by  which  men  |  pel ;  and  that  they,  however  unconsciously,  who  are 
■ay  dignify  their  conduct,  it  is  really  based  on  dis-  {  under  the  influence  of  it,  have  no  real  sense  of  the 
content.  Now  if  this  be  so— if  the  real  source  of  requirements  of  the  Gospel,  but  arc  the  votaries  of 
much,  if  not  all,  the  bustle,  hurry,  contention,  com-  '  the  world.  How  anxiously,  then,  should  we  seek 
petition,  and  rivalry  around  us,  lies  here,  it  cer-  i  after  a  spirit  of  contentment;  which,  while  afford- 
tainly  is  a  most  imperative  duty  for  Christians  ing  every  scope  for  diligence  in  business,  and  the 
seriously  to  consider  of  what  the  spirit  of  the  age  '  doing  of  our  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
ia  this  respect  is  compounded,  what  are  its  ele-  has  pleased  God  to  call  us,  excludes  all  over-anxi- 
Mnts,  and  whither  it  is  tending  ;  in  other  words,  ous  care  or  intemperate  endeavours,  and  everything 
■bat  discontentedness  implies.  And,  in  the  first  j  approaching  to  rivalry,  ambition,  or  covetousness, 
place,  a  practical  disbelief  of  the  particular  provi-  |  And  this  is  a  distinction  not  to  he  forgotten.  It  is 
dence  of  God  is  implied;  for  if  a  man  really  be-  '  not  all  exertion,  it  is  not  all  intercourse  with  the 
lieved  that  an  Almighty  Being  ruled  over  the  armies  j  world,  it  is  not  every  pleasure,  that  is  to  be  shunned 
of  heaven  and  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  putting  down  by  the  Christian.  Diligence  in  business  is  as  much 
one  and  setting  up  another  according  to  his  will,  i  a  part  of  our  duty  as  fervency  of  spirit.  Our  duty 
and  that  to  this  almightiness  the  sovereign  Ruler  |  towards  our  neighbour,  in  those  several  relation* 
added  infinite  love — love  displayed  in  our  creation,  ships  in  which  we  stand  towards  him,  is  as  indis- 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life, — he  pensable  as  our  duty  towards  God.  For  a  man, 
■ould  surely  rest  satisfied  with  the  condition  in  under  ordinary  circunutances,  to  withdraw  himself 
■hich  he  is  placed,  nor  would  he  dare,  were  it  pos-  |  from  the  world  on  the  plea  of  serving  God  alone,  is 
aible,  to  exchange  his  condition  with  that  of  an-  '  very  imperfect  evidence  of  self-denial;  real  self- 
atber.  But  if  to  these  proofs  of  the  power  and  love  i  denial  consisting  in  the  enduring  or  overcoming, 
•f  the  supreme  Being,  not  unappreciated  even  by  and  not  in  retreating  from,  the  temptations  which 
the  heathen,  those  arc  added  which  result  from  the  lie  in  our  way.  Generally  speaking,  it  ia  a  far  se- 
peculiar  truths  of  Christianity— the  divine  power  verertrial,  and,  we  may  add,  surer  test,  of  our  virtue* 
and  love  manifested  in  man's  redemption  by  the  pre-  to  preserve  it  intact  amid  the  impure  associations 
cioua  bloodshedding  of  a  divine  Saviour— then  the  of  every-day  life,  than  amid  scenes  which  compara- 
argument  for  trustfulness  in  such  a  God,  resigna-  tively  are  free  from  such  associations.  In  saying 
tion  to  his  will,  and  contentedness  with  whatever  this,  it  is  not  meant  to  deny  the  necessity,  or  at 
let  he  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom  may  assign,  be-  least  the  desirableness,  of,  under  some  circum- 
oomes  irresistible.  Whoever,  therefore,  acts  against  sunces,  withdrawing  from  the  world  altogether* 
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.Hnd  thereby  seeking  that  retirement  which  holy 
men  of  former  agci  sought  and  persevered  in.  Hut 
such  cases  arc  exceptions,  not  rules  t  and  whatever 
may  be  the  dignity  of  a  cloistered  life,  that  dignity 
is  not  unequalled  by  him  who  is  faithful  found  amid 
the  faithless,  and  amid  the  ensnaring  influence  of 
the  world  kcci>s  himself  pure  and  unspotted.  This 
seems  like  overcoming,  that  fearing  difticulties. 
St.  Paul  seems  an  example  of  the  one,  Demas  of 
the  other.  The  Christian  citizen,  though  not  of 
tlic  world,  is  still  in  it.  It  is  the  scene  of  his  pro¬ 
bation,  and  it  is  this  very  mixed  character  which 
constitutes  the  real  difficulty  of  his  life. 

"  Wc  ner<I  not  bid,  for  cloister’d  cell, 

Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell ; 

Nor  strive  to  wind  ourselves  too  high 
Fur  mortal  men  beneuth  the  sky : 

Tlie  trivial  round,  the  common  task, 

Would  furnish  all  we  ought  to  ask ; 

Uuom  to  deny  ourselves — a  road 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.” 

Now  a  spirit  of  contentment  greatly  tends  to  the 
ncknowfedgment  of  this  truth.  The  contented  man 
has  no  inducement  to  sigh  after  a  sphere  in  which 
he  believes  that  if  his  heavenly  Father  had  thought 
it  good  for  him,  he  would  have  placed  him.  His 
wishes  are  bounded  by  the  circle,  be  it  wide  or 
contracted,  of  his  own  peculiar  duties.  He  lives 
under  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  wisdom  of 
Providence;  and  thus,  while  labouring  diligently 
in  his  vocation,  leaves  the  issue  of  events  in  other 
hands.  This  state  of  mind  induces  cdlmncss  and 
sobriety  of  thought,  and  fits  a  man  equally  for 
the  service  of  God  and  the  duties  of  daily  life. 
Moreover,  contentment,  while  it  checks  all  aspira¬ 
tions  after  what  is  beyond  our  sphere,  renders  us 
thankful  with  the  state  of  things  within  it.  Even 
from  suffering  it  struggles  not  to  be  free,  partly 
from  the  conviction  that  all  things  are  intended  to 
work  together  for  the  Christian's  good,  and  partly 
because  it  is  felt  that  a  state  of  suti'eiing  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  Christian  grace  than 
one  of  prosperity,  which  not  unfrequently,  nay, 
which  always,  unless  it  be  sanctified  to  the  glory 
of  God,  engenders  pride,  self-sutUciency,  hard- 
heartedness,  together  with  every  disposition  roost 
opposed  to  the  Gospel,  the  chief  graces  of  which 
are  humility,  self- distrust,  and  charity.  So  condu¬ 
cive,  therefore,  is  contentment  to  the  performance 
of  our  duly  towards  God  and  the  promotion  of  his 
glory :  let  us  now  see  how  subservient  it  is  to  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbour  and  to  our  own  hap¬ 
piness. 

Now,  tite  best  proof  of  our  loving  one  another  is 
to  do  gootl  and  kind  deeds,  to  sympathiko  in  the 
sorrow,  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  others. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  consider 
their  neighbours  not  as  rivals,  but  u  brethren; 


for  if  a  man  considers  his  neighbour  as  his  rival,  " 
as  he  must  do  who  is  constantly  aiming  at  a  higher  ^ 
station  than  that  which  he  at  present  occupies,  his 
philanthropy  soon  freezes  into  selfishness.  His  in- 
lercst,  he  thinks,  is  to  keep  others  hack  and  to  ad-  ^ 

vance  himself ;  nay,  to  make  their  backwardneu  i  " 

stepping-stone  to  his  own  promotion.  Hence  such  P 
an  one  soon  becomes  envious  and  indisposed  to  “ 
assist  others.  Let  a  man,  however,  be  content  with  ^ 
such  things  as  he  has,  and  his  conduct  is  very  dif-  ^ 
ferent.  Having  all  he  desires  himself,  he  hat  no  ^ 
inducement  to  envy  others ;  but  he  is  rather  desir-  I 
out  of  assisting  them. 

b 

“  His  heart  lay  open ;  and  by  Nature  tuned 
And  ronstant  disjiotitinn  of  his  thoughts  I 

To  symi>athy  with  man,  ho  was  alive  * 

To  all  that  wa.s  enjoyed  where’er  ho  went,  d 

Aud  all  that  was  eiidureil ;  for  as  himself,  l 

Happy  and  quiet  in  his  cheerlUlncss,  j 

He  had  no  painful  preMnre  from  without 
That  made  him  turn  a'idc  from  wretuhevlness  ^ 

With  coward  fears,  he  could  alTurd  to  sud'er  ’ 

With  those  whom  he  saw  suiTer,”  ^ 

lint  there  is  another,  though  inferior  motive  for  '' 
cherishing  a  contented  spirit,  which  may  be  brirfly  ' 
noticed.  It  is  the  certain  source  of  that  happineu  ;  ^ 
which  discontent,  while  always  aiming  at  it,  never  '  f 
attains.  There  is,  indeed,  no  earthly  possession  ' 

equal  to  a  contented  mind.  Godliness,  with  coo-  ' 

Icntment,  it  great  gain.  The  infidel  Hume  de-  ' 

dared  that  it  was  worth  a  fortune  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year;  and  the  writer  of  tliese  remarks  when 
once  observing  to  a  good  old  man,  who  fur  many 
years  had  been  afllicted  with  dreadful  asthma,  that 
health  was  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the 
suffering  old  man  checked  him,  and  said,  "  Not  the  , 

greatest  eartlily  blessing,  sir.  Much  as  I  have  suf-  ‘ 

fered  for  many  years,  1  would  not  excliange  mj  I 

contented  mind  for  the  healthiest  body  in  the  world. 

No,  sir,  contentment  is  the  greatest  earthly  bleaa- 
ing.”  And  so  it  is.  It  infuses  a  gentle  and  sooth¬ 
ing  calm  over  the  feelings,  and  fills  the  heart  with 
every  emotion  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  quietness,  without  which  true  happineu 
can  have  no  existence ;  and  in  comparison  of  which, 
the  feverish  excitement  and  tumultuous  passions  of 
mere  worldly-minded  men  are  as  darkness  to  light 
and  bitterness  to  sweetness. 

Endeavour  then,  gentle  reader,  to  attain  the  mind 
of  St.  Faul,  and  with  him  to  learn  in  whatever  situ¬ 
ation  you  are  therewith  to  be  content.  It  will, 
by  God’s  blessing,  be  the  best  preservative  against 
that  restlessness  and  dis<|uielude  which  arc  the  sad¬ 
dest  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
against  which  each  one  of  ns  should  contend  with 
all  bis  power  and  all  his  might.  There  ia  some¬ 
thing  very  specious,  to  young  minds  e.cpecially,  in 
enterprising  projects,  in  bustle  aud  cxcitcuieut; 
aud  many  geueruus  spirits  are  entangled  in  tbeir 
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.»nd  tliereby  seeking  that  retirement  which  holy 
men  of  former  ages  sought  and  perrevered  in.  But 
such  esses  arc  exceptions,  not  rules ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  dignity  of  a  cloistered  life,  that  dignity 
is  not  unequalled  hy  him  wliu  is  faithful  found  amid 
the  faithless,  and  amid  the  ensnaring  influence  of 
the  world  keeps  himself  pure  and  unspotted.  This 
seems  like  overcoming,  that  fearing  dilliculties. 
Kt  Paul  seems  an  example  of  the  one,  Demas  of 
the  other.  The  Christian  citizen,  though  nut  of 
the  world,  is  still  in  it.  It  it  the  scene  of  his  pro¬ 
bation,  and  it  is  this  very  mixed  character  which 
constitutes  the  real  difficulty  of  his  life. 

“We  need  not  bid,  for  cloister'd  coll. 

Our  neighbour  and  our  work  farewell ; 

Nor  strive  to  wind  otirsolt  es  too  biKh 
For  mortal  men  bonouth  the  sky : 

Tlie  trivial  round,  the  comsson  taak. 

Would  furnish  all  we  oualit  to  ask ; 

Kuom  to  deny  oursidros — a  rood 
To  bring  us  daily  nearer  God.” 

Now  a  spirit  of  contentment  greatly  tends  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  this  truth.  The  contented  man 
has  no  inducement  to  sigh  after  a  sphere  in  which 
he  believes  th-at  if  his  heavenly  Father  had  thought 
it  good  for  him,  he  would  have  placed  him.  His 
wishes  are  bounded  by  the  circle,  be  it  wide  or 
contracted,  of  his  own  peculiar  duties.  He  lives 
under  a  constant  sense  of  the  divine  wisdom  of 
Providence;  and  thus,  while  labouring  diligently 
in  his  vocstion,  leaves  the  issue  of  events  in  other 
hands.  This  state  of  mind  induces  calmness  and 
sobriety  of  thought,  and  fits  a  man  equally  for 
the  service  of  God  and  the  duties  of  daily  life. 
Moreover,  contentment,  while  it  checks  all  aspira¬ 
tions  after  what  is  beyond  our  sphere,  renders  us 
thankful  with  the  state  of  things  within  it.  Even 
from  suflering  it  struggles  not  to  be  free,  partly 
from  the  conviction  that  all  things  are  intended  to 
work  together  for  the  Christian's  good,  and  partly 
because  it  is  felt  that  a  state  of  sulfeiing  is  much 
better  suited  to  the  growth  of  Christian  grace  than 
one  of  prosperity,  which  not  unfreqiiently,  nay, 
which  always,  unless  it  be  sanctified  to  the  glory 
of  God,  engenders  pride,  self-sulficicncy,  hard¬ 
heartedness,  together  with  every  disposition  most 
op|K>sed  to  the  Gospel,  the  chief  graces  of  which 
are  humility,  self- distrust,  and  charity.  So  condu¬ 
cive,  therefore,  is  contentment  to  the  performance 
of  our  duty  towards  God  and  the  promotion  of  his 
glory;  let  us  now  see  how  subservient  it  is  to  our 
duty  towards  our  neighbour  and  to  our  own  hap¬ 
piness. 

Now,  the  best  proof  of  our  loving  one  another  is 
to  do  gootl  and  kind  deeds,  to  sympathike  in  the 
sorrow,  and  rejoice  in  the  pros|>erity  of  others. 
And  this  can  only  be  done  by  those  who  consider 
tksir  ntigfabours  not  as  rivals,  but  u  brethren; 


foV  if  a  man  considers  his  neighbour  as  his  rival, 
as  he  must  do  who  is  constantly  aiming  at  a  higher 
station  than  that  which  he  at  present  occupies,  his 
philanthropy  soon  freezes  into  selfishness.  His  in¬ 
terest,  he  thinks,  is  to  keep  others  hack  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  himself;  nay,  to  make  their  backwardness  s 
stepping-stone  to  his  own  promotion.  Hence  such 
an  one  soon  becomes  envious  and  indisposed  to 
assist  others.  Let  a  man,  however,  be  content  with 
such  things  as  he  has,  and  his  conduct  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Having  all  he  desires  himself,  he  has  no 
inducement  to  envy  others ;  but  he  is  rather  desir¬ 
ous  of  assisting  them. 

“His  heart  lay  open :  and  by  Nature  tuned 
And  eonitant  disposition  of  his  tbuuglits 
To  sympathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where’er  he  went, 

And  all  that  was  endured  ;  fur  as  himself, 

Happy  and  quiet  in  his  cheerhilnesa. 

He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without 
Tliat  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedncks 
With  eoward  fears,  he  could  atTurd  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  suffer 

But  there  is  another,  though  inferior  motive  for 
cherishing  a  contented  spirit,  which  may  be  briefly 
noticed.  It  is  the  certain  source  of  that  happiness 
which  discontent,  while  always  aimitig  at  it,  never 
attains.  There  is,  indeed,  no  earthly  possession 
equal  to  a  contented  mind.  Godliness,  with  coo- 
lentmcnl,  is  great  gain.  The  infidel  Hume  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  worth  a  fortune  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  a  year ;  and  the  writer  of  tliese  remarks  when 
once  observing  to  a  good  old  man,  who  fur  many 
years  bad  been  afflicted  with  dreadful  asthma,  that 
health  was  the  greatest  of  earthly  blessings,  the 
suflering  old  man  checked  him,  and  said,  *'  Not  the 
greatest  eartidy  blessing,  sir.  Much  as  I  have  suf¬ 
fered  for  many  years,  1  would  not  exchange  my 
contented  mind  for  ilte  healthiest  body  in  the  world. 
No,  sir,  contentment  is  the  greatest  earthly  bleu- 
iiig."  And  so  it  is.  It  infuses  a  gentle  and  sooth¬ 
ing  calm  over  the  feelings,  and  fills  the  heart  with 
every  emotion  of  sympathy,  tenderness,  resigna¬ 
tion,  and  quietness,  without  which  true  happineu 
can  have  no  existence ;  and  in  comparison  of  which, 
the  feverish  exciteinent  and  tumultuous  passions  of 
mere  worldly-minded  men  are  as  darkness  to  light 
and  bitterness  to  sweetness. 

Endeavour  then,  gentle  reader,  to  attain  the  mitul 
of  St.  Paul,  and  with  him  to  learn  in  whatever  situ¬ 
ation  you  are  therewith  to  be  content.  It  will, 
hy  God’s  blessing,  be  the  best  preservative  ogainit 
that  restlessness  and  dis(|uietude  which  are  the  sad¬ 
dest  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and 
against  which  each  one  of  us  should  contend  with 
all  bis  power  and  all  his  might.  There  ia  sonie- 
thing  very  apccious,  to  young  minds  especially,  in 
enterprising  projecit,  in  bustle  and  cxciteuieut; 
and  many  generous  spirits  are  entangled  in  their 
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loarei  before  they  know  whither  they  are  being 
led.  Let  it  be  your  endeavour  not  to  fall  into 
ibeic  snarei.  Confine  yourselves  to  a  conscien¬ 
tious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  particular 
csliingt,  and  be  not  busybodits  in  other  men’s 
BMtters.  If  your  station  bo  one  of  iniluence,  em¬ 
ploy  whatever  influence  you  possess,  not  as  a  step 
to  rise  higher  in  worldly  dignity,  but  in  promoting 
God's  glory  and  roan’s  good.  If  your  lot  be  one 
of  privatioii,  obscurity,  or  suflering,  remember  that 
He  who  assigns  to  every  man  his  positicn  has  placed 
you  there,  and  that  your  duty  is  submission  and 
tbankfulncss.  Aye,  thankfulness;  for  how  much 
better  is  the  condition  of  every  man,  even  as  re¬ 
gards  the  world,  than  he  deserves!  How  many 
worldly  comforts  belong  to  the  poorest  and  most 
destitute  which  he  can  lay  no  claim  to,  but  must 
ucribe  wholly  to  the  undeserved  mercies  of  God! 
Rut  when  we  pass  from  considering  the  food  and 
raiment  and  preservation  of  our  bodies,  to  the  in- 
ralualilc  blessings  of  our  souls — when  we  reflect 
that,  beyond  the  wants  and  sorrows  of  tliis  life, 
there  is  an  eternity  of  bliss  wherein  all  our  wants 
will  be  supplied  and  all  our  sorrows  forgotten,  if  so 
be  we  are  found  God’s  obedient  children  —  the  an¬ 
ticipation  of  this  stale  must  throw  present  sutfering 
into  the  shade,  and  lend  us  to  be  abundantly  con¬ 
tent  with  such  things  as  we  have.  Header,  labour 
after  contentment. 


THE  LIFE  OF 

LANCKLOT  ANDIIEWES,  D.D. 

BlSIlor  OF  WINCHESTER. 

[Cuntinued  from  lost  Number.] 

To  services  in  defence  of  his  literary  re¬ 
putation,  of  which  he  felt  no  little  pride, 
James  I.  was  never  insensible.  And  it  was 
probably  in  consideration  of  such  services 
that  Andrewes,  in  the  same  year  ( 1 G09),  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

In  the  following  year  the  king,  with  a 
view  of  giving  increased  cthciency  to  the 
Church  in  Scotland,  convened  an  assembly 
at  Glasgow,  in  which  several  heads  of  disci¬ 
pline  were  drawn  up  favourable  to  a  moderate 
tpiscojmcy.  Soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
assembly,  tlie  archbishop  of  (ilasgow  was 
commanded  to  attend  the  king  in  London, 
and  to  bring  with  him  two  chaplains  for  the 
purpose  of  being  consecrated  bishops.  On 
their  arrival,  in  Seiitembcr,  a  commission 
was  issued  to  the  hishojts  of  London,  Ely, 
and  Bath  and  Wells,  to  consecrate  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  English  ordinal ;  but  in  the 
,inten’al  of  issuing  the  commission  and  the 
solemnity  a  difficulty  suggested  itself  with 
reference  to  the  consecration  of  the  Scotch 


bishops,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  measure.  Andrewes  mentioned  that 
persons  proposed  to  be  consecrated  bishojts 
ought  first  to  be  made  priests,  on  the  score 
of  their  having  not  been  ordained  by  a  bi¬ 
shop.  On  the  other  hand,  Heylyn  says  that 
Archbishop  Bancroft  argtied  there  was  no 
necessity  the  Scotch  bishops  should  pass 
through  the  intermediate  orders  of  deacon 
and  priest,  as  the  episcopal  character  might 
be  fully  conveyed  at  a  single  consecration. 
This  argument,  not  unsupixrrtcd  by  the 
jiractice  of  the  early  Church,  and  which  did 
not  in  the  least  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
preshy tcrian  orders,  w’as  accepted,  and  the 
consecration  was  proceeded  with,  Andrewes 
taking  a  part  in  it  (Oct.  21,  1G09). 

Within  a  fortnight  after  the  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  Scottish  bishops  the  primacy 
become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Bancroft,  than  whom  a  more  orthodox 
and  vigilant  bishop  never  presided  over 
the  English  Church.  A  man  he  was,  says 
Heylyn,  of  eminent  parts,  and  of  a  most 
undaunted  spirit,  one  who  well  knew  his 
work,  and  did  it.  When  chaplain  to  Lord 
Chancellor  Hatton  he  had  w’on  that  noble¬ 
man  over  to  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
towards  which  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry 
were  generally  opposed.  His  work  also  on 
the  “  Dangerous  Positions  and  Proceedings 
imblishcd  and  practised  within  the  island  of 
llritnin,  under  pretence  of  Reformation,  and 
for  the  presbyterial  discipline,”  as  well  as  his 
treatise,  entitled  a  “  Sun'ey  of  the  pretended 
Holy  Discipline,”  did  much  to  expose  the 
dangers  and  sophistries  of  the  puritan  faction. 
He  also  had  a  chief  hand  in  efiecting  a  con¬ 
formity  between  the  Churches  of  England 
and  Scotland.  'ITie  conference  at  Hampton 
Court  was  under  his  management,  as  well 
as  the  convocation  of  the  same  year,  the 
canons  of  which,  when  archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  he  duly  enforced.  The  successor 
of  such  a  man  therefore  was,  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  es|)ecinlly,  of  no  ordinary  imirortance ; 
and  the  bishop  of  Ely  being  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  fittest  person  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him,  several  of  the  bishops  met  toge¬ 
ther  and  unanimously  recommended  him  to 
the  king  for  that  purjrosc.  But  supposing 
that  his  partiality  towards  Andrewes  ren¬ 
dered  it  unneccssiiry  for  them  to  press  their 
suit,  they  left  town  with  the  conviction  that 
he  would  succeed  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
the  primacy.  The  earl  of  Dunbar,  how¬ 
ever,  the  king’s  first  Scotch  favourite,  taking 
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advantage  of  their  absence,  used  all  his  in* 
fluence  in  behalf  of  Abbott,  bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  who,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  lliough 
at  all  times  unfit  for  that  post,  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  crisis  his  api)ointment  was  fatal  to  the 
Church  of  England.  Being  a  man  of  veiy' 
morose  manners  and  of  a  very  sour  aspect, 
as  Clarendon  describes  him,  and  with  no  other 
idea  of  the  Christian  religion  than  as  it  op¬ 
posed  and  reviled  popery,  and  who  valued 
those  men  most  who  did  that  most  furiously, 
he  soon  neutralised  the  labours  of  Whitgift 
and  Bancroft,  who,  hy  their  moderation  and 
orthodoxy,  had  almost  rescued  the  Church 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Calvinian  party; 
and  he  did  much  to  enkindle  those  flames 
of  religious  disaffection  and  controversy 
which  eventually  broke  out  in  the  great 
rebellion, — a  catastrophe  that,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  tlte  noble  historian,  would  in  all  hu¬ 
man  probability  have  been  prevented,  had 
Bancroft  been  succeed  by  Bishop  An- 
drewes,  or  any  man  who  undcrsto<^  and 
loved  the  Church.*  Heylyn  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  “If,”  he  says,  “  Andrewes  had  suc¬ 
ceed  Bancroft,  and  Laud  followed  An¬ 
drewes,  the  Church  would  have  been  settled 
so  sure  on  a  foundation,  that  it  could  not 
easily  have  been  shaken  ;  to  the  preventing 
of  those  deplorable  miseries  which  the  re¬ 
miss  government  of  that  popular  prelate 
[Abbott]  did  so  unfortunately  bring  both  on 
the  Church  and  state.”^ 

Andrewes,  however,  was  far  too  generous 
to  resent  his  disappointment,  if  disappointed 
he  was,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  he, 
who  had  with  difliiculty  been  ])revailed  upon 
to  receive  the  episcopate,  would  rejoice  at 
having  been  8pare<l  tlie  danger  and  difficulty 
of  so  high  a  sphere  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  when,  many  years  afterwards, 
the  archbishop  was  likely  to  have  fallen  into 
disgrace,  from  having  accidentally  killed  a 
keeper  when  shooting  with  the  cross-bow 
in  Lord  Zouch’s  park,  at  Bramzill  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Andrewes  was  among  the  first  and 
warmest  advocates  of  his  grace's  innocence. 
“  Brethren,”  said  he,  with  his  usual  gene¬ 
rosity  of  spirit,  to  several  bishops  associated 
with  himself  and  others  by  the  king  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  matter,  who  were  laying  more 
guilt  on  the  act  than  it  would  bear,  “  be 
not  too  busy  to  condemn  any  for  uncanon¬ 
icals  according  to  the  strictness  thereof,  lest 
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of  this  "  peerless  i)relate”  in  relation  to  the 
more  public  duties  of  his  exalted  station, 
let  us  now  turn  to  the  practice  of  his  daily 
life,  and  admire  the  high  scriptural  princi¬ 
ples  which  guided  it.  The  reader  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  surprised  to  find  that  Bishop  An- 
drewes,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  ec¬ 
clesiastical  politics  of  his  times,  was,  not¬ 
withstanding,  during  his  whole  career,  a 
severe  student,  a  painful  preacher,  a  volu¬ 
minous  writer,  and  irrefragable  controver¬ 
sialist,  and  lived  a  prayerful  and  almost 
ascetic  life. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  his  most  holy  office  with  all  fidelity 
and  zeal.  He  who  maintained  that  epis¬ 
copacy  was  of  divine  origin,  instituted  by 
Christ  himself,  and  yet  had  so  humble  an 
opinion  of  his  individual  merits  as  to  have 
confessed  himself  inutilis  servus,  atque  inutile 
pondus,  and  ado])ted  for  the  motto  of  his 
episcopal  seal  the  sacred  words,  Et  ad  hac 
fuis  idoneus?  (Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  ?),  was  not  likely  to  forget  the  solemn 
vows  he  had  made  to  feed  the  Hock  of 
Christ,  of  which  he  was  an  overseer,  and  to 
watch  as  one  that  must  give  account.  In 
dispensing  the  patronage  which  he  jjossessed, 
he  took  most  anxious  pains  in  the  selection 
of  worthy  recipients.  What  had  long  before 
been  said  of  Robert  Winchelsey,  archbi¬ 
shop  of  Canterbury,  wus  generally  ni)plicd  to 
him.  "  He  never  conferred  ecclcsiasticid  be¬ 
nefices  U]X)n  any  but  men  of  learning,  and 
always  rejected  those  who  depended  u])on 
the  solicitations  and  favour  of  the  nobility, 
and  were  eager  in  their  |)ursuits  of  prefer¬ 
ment."  Against  nejmtism,  in  matters  of 
such  sacred  trust,  he  had  deserved  aversion. 
He  would  frequently  send  for  men  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  character,  though  unknown  to 
him,  ujjon  whom  he  bestowed  valuable  pre¬ 
ferment.  In  cases  also  where  it  was  incon¬ 
venient  for  the  objects  of  his  patronage  to 
pay  the  customar)'  fees  of  induction,  he 
would  pay  them  himself.  Of  the  individuals 
thus  honourably  iireferred,  one  or  two  names 
are  preserved  sufficient  to  justify  the  selec¬ 
tions  he  had  made.  To  Nicholas  Fuller,' 
his  chaplain,  “  the  most  admired  critic  of 
his  time,"  he  gave,  unsolicited,  the  valuable 
rectory  of  St.  Bishop’s  Waltham.  Meric 
Casaubon,’  son  of  the  learned  Isaac  Casau- 
hon,  received  the  living  of  Blidon  in  Somer- 

>  Ath.  Ox.  ii.  327.  FuUei'x  Cb.  Iliit.  iii.  34i). 

>  lb.  iU.  934. 


setshire  at  the  bishop’s  hands,  in  testimony 
of  his  father’s  merits  and  his  own.  Matthew 
Wren  and  Dr.  Corbet,'  formerly  students 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  and  eventually  bishops 
of  Ely  and  of  Ijondon,  were  also  of  his 
chaplains ;  and  Henry  Isaacson,*  a  layman 
and  celebrated  chronologer,  his  amanuensis, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  sketch  of 
the  bishop’s  life  w’hich  appears  in  Fuller’s 
Abel  Redivivus,  or  lives  and  deaths  of  mo¬ 
dem  divines.  When  bishop  of  Ely,  he  in¬ 
vited  Cosin,  then  fellow  of  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  the  famous  bi¬ 
shop  of  Durham,  to  become  his  librarian  ; 
but  Dr.  Overall,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  mak¬ 
ing  him  a  similar  offer  the  same  time,  at 
the  advice  of  his  tutor,  he  gave  Overall  the 
preference.® 

That  love  of  retirement  and  meditation,  for 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  boyhood  and 
youth,  continued  with  him  through  life.  He 
always  rose  early,  and  from  the  hour  of 
rising  till  noon,  w’hen  he  dined,  he  never 
allowed  himself  to  be  interrupted  in  his 
studies,  except  for  the  performance  of  public 
and  private  prayer,  duties  to  which  he  devoted 
five  hours  d^y.  When  bishop  of  Ely,  his 
chapel,  in  which  he  had  monthly  commu¬ 
nions,  was  so  decently  and  reverently  adorn¬ 
ed,  and  God  served  there  with  so  holy  and 
reverent  behaviour  of  himself,  and  his  family 
by  his  pattern,  that  the  souls  of  many  that 
came  thither  in  time  of  divine  service  were 
very  much  elevated,  and  they  stirred  up  to 
the  like  reverent  deportment ;  “  Yea,’’  says 
Isaacson,  “  some  that  had  been  there  were  so 
taken  with  it,  that  they  desired  to  end  their 
days  in  the  bishop  of  Ely’s  chapel.’’*  Before 
dinner  he  denied  himself  even  to  scholars, 
though,  as  he  used  to  observe,  they  were  no 
scholars  who  would  interrupt  him  before 
noon.  After  dinner  he  recreated  himself 
by  two  or  three  hours’  agreeable  conversa¬ 
tion  with  his  guests  or  friends,  and  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  episcopal  and  other  public 
business,  and  then  returned  to  his  studies 
and  devotions,  at  which  he  usually  con¬ 
tinued  till  bedtime,  unless  he  was  obliged 
to  entertain  or  visit  friends  at  supper,  the 
principal  meal  of  the  times.  He  always, 
however,  ate  sparingly,  besides  scrupulously 

•  Ath.  Ox.  Ii.  885.  *  Fasti,  I.  3.17.  Fuller. 

’  See  Life  of  Bishop  Cosin,  prefixed  to  Bn-wer’s  edition  of 
the  History  of  I’opisli  Transubstantiation,  p.  x. 

<  Ilia  chaiK‘1  at  Ely  was  probably  furnished  after  the 
manner  of  tnat  at  Wiuchc.iter,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  I’rynne’s  “  Canterbury  Doom,”  Bishop  Andrewes’ 
furniture  having  been  adopted  by  Laud.  This  statement 
of  Prynne  should  be  received  with  some  caution. 
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obserring  the  days  of  fasting  and  abstinence 
appointed  by  the  Church. 

It  was  during  these  hours  of  thoughtful 
privacy  that  he  WTote  his  many  valuable 
works.  Of  these  his  ninety-six  sermons, 
and  a  “  Manual  of  Private  Devotions  and  Me¬ 
ditations  for  every  Day  in  the  Week,”  and 
a  “  Manual  of  Directions  of  the  Visitation 
of  the  Sick,  together  with  Meditations  on 
the  Holy  Communion,”  are  best  known  to 
the  general  reader.  These  manuals,  writ¬ 
ten  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  compiled  out 
of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  liturgies ; 
and  being  compiled  for  the  bishop’s  own 
use,  they  open  to  us  the  inmost  recesses 
of  his  soul,  and  prove  how  truly  his  life 
was  said  to  be  a  life  of  prayer.  In  them, 
too,  may  be  seen  the  source  and  strength  of 
all  his  virtues.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit, 
whose  gracious  influences  he  so  earnestly 
supplicated,  that  inspired  his  heart  and  ani¬ 
mated  his  actions.  Hut  he  i>rayed  not  for 
himself  alone,  but  “  for  all  whom  1  liave 
educated,  for  all  whom  I  have  ordained,  for 
my  college,  my  parish,  Southwell,  St.  Paul’s, 
Westminster,  dioceses  of  Chichester,  Ely, 
and  my  present,  the  deanery  in  the  chapel 
royal,  the  almonry’,  the  colleges  committed 
to  me”’  [as  visitor].  Nor  were  the  living 
only  the  objects  of  his  intercession.  He  in¬ 
tercedes  al^  “for  all  our  forefathers,  and 
our  brethren  departed.’”'’  He  was  also  ac¬ 
customed  to  supplicate  God  in  private  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Catholic  Church,  “  its  establish¬ 
ment  and  increase ;  for  the  eastern,  its  deli¬ 
verance  and  union;  for  the  western, its  adjust¬ 
ment  and  peace ;  for  the  British,  the  supply 
of  what  is  wanting  in  it,  the  strengthening 
of  what  remains.”  He  told  his  friend  Du 
Moulin  that  he  daily  begged  humbly  of  God 
that  the  reformed  Churches  might  be  united 
“  in  the  same  form  of  Church  polity’,  by  the 
bond  of  ecclesiastical  government ;  but  that 
same  wliich  derives  its  jxidigree  from  the 
very  infancy  of  the  Church,  from  the  reve¬ 
rend  antiquity  of  the  first  ages,  which  who¬ 
soever  opposes,  opposes  himself  to  all  anti¬ 
quity;  wliich  Bt.  James  the  ajiostle  began 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom  the 
succession  of  bishops  in  a  lung  course  de¬ 
scended  ;  which  condemned  Arius  fur  daring 

■  Sec  translation,  in  Vrarts  fur  the  Timet,  v.  35, 67, 

*  Nov.  S,  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Carleton,  tayt, 

“  on  Tuesday  I  heard  the  biihop  of  Kiy  prearliinir  at  court, 
pray  tolemnly  for  Crince  Henry,  without  rerallinir  himseif." 
I'hit  was  no  doubt  intentional,  thouph  it  it  here  noticed  at  a 
lapse  of  memory.  Prayers  fur  the  dead  were  used  in  the  flrst 
reformed  Prayer-book,  but  were  erawd  from  the  teeond.  See 
CatdweU’i  LUurgiet  mmpaietl. 


to  oppose  himself  against  the  consent  and 
practice  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  all 
churches  every  where  received.”  *  Such 
were  among  the  subjects  of  this  pious  pre¬ 
late’s  devotions ;  and  it  has  well  been  said, 

“  Pray  w’ith  Bishop  Andrew’cs  for  one  week, 
and  he  will  be  thy  companion  for  the  residue 
of  thy  years ;  he  will  be  pleasant  in  thy  life, 
and  at  the  hour  of  death  he  will  not  forsake 
thee.”  It  is  also  gratifying  to  lie  able  to 
adduce  a  w’itness  to  its  value  like  Bishop 
Home,  who  in  disposition  and  chiiracto 
was  in  many’  jicints  not  unlike  Andrewes. 

“  He  shewed  to  me,”  writes  his  friend  and 
biographer,  Jones  of  Nay  land,  “  as  we  were 
uixin  a  walk  one  summer’s  evening  in  the 
country’,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  that 
jirccious  composition  of  Bishop  Andrewes, 
the  first  copy  of  which  occurred  to  him  in 
the  library  of  Magdalene  C'ollege,  on  wliich 
he  set  so  great  a  value  during  the  rest  of 
his  life,  that  while  he  was  dean  of  (Canter¬ 
bury  he  published,  sifter  the  e.xamplc  of  the 
excellent  Dean  Stanhoiie,  a  handsome  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  it.  And  it  luqipcncd  some 
time  after  Mr.  Home  had  first  brought  the 
work  into  request,  that  a  great  numlier  of 
copies  of  the  Greek  and  I.rfitin  edition  were 
discovered  in  a  warehouse  at  Oxford,  where 
they  had  lain  undisturbed  in  sheets  for  many 
years.  In  the  copy  published  after  Dean 
Stanhope’s  form,  the  Manual  for  the  Sick, 
though  the  best  thing  extant  on  its  subject, 
is  wliolly  omitted  ;  but  in  the  posthumous 
manuscript  1  s^ieak  of,  the  whole  is  put  toge¬ 
ther,  with  improvements  by  the  compiler; 
and  I  wish,”  continues  Jones,  “  all  the  pa- 
itichinl  clergy  in  the  nation  were  possessed 
of  it.”^ 

'riic  sermons  of  Bishop  Andrewes  which 
j  have  been  publisheil  to  the  world  are  ninety- 
six  in  number,  seventeen  of  which  are  uiion 
the  nativity,'’  eight  u|>on  repentance  and 
fasting  prcachcil  uiHin  Ash- Wednesday,  six 
on  the  same  subject  preached  in  Ix;nt,  three 
njion  the  Piission,  eighteen  u|)on  the  llcsur- 
rection,  fifteen  upon  the  sending  of  the 
Holy  (ibost,  eight  jireached  in  eoinmemo- 
ration  of  the  king’s  preservation  from  the 
conspiracy’  of  the  Gowrics,"*  ten  on  the  fifth 

•  8«-*  WonUworth’t  rhriKtian  IntlUutPi,  III.  265. 

•  f.lfe  of  Horne,  p.  80.  Worki,  >  i, 

•  The  •r’rmnn  preached  on  one  of  thcae  ocoaaioni  from 
Calaliana  iii.  I,  5,  produced  a  great  •enuttinn.  “TTic  kiok," 
My«  ChamlierUlii  In  a  letter  to  Sir  llalph  Win»i>od,  "aiih 
niucli  iiniwrtuiiity,  bad  the  copy  delivered  to  him  on  Tuee 
d.iy  laat  before  his  (toinn  to  Hnyston,  and  says  he  will  lay  it 
still  under  his  pillow."— Nlcholv'  i’rogress  of  James  I.,  ii.  284. 

4  The  dUbolicsl  stuck  made  upon  tho  king'*  lift  ty  tlx 
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of  November,  and  eleven  upon  various  other  : 
public  occasions.  As  Andrewes  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  court-preachers  of  his 
time,  the  sermons  were  mostly  delivered 
before  Elizabeth  and  James,  at  Whitehall, 
Hampton  Court,  and  other  royal  residences. 
There  is  also  remaining  one  of  his  spital  ' 
lermons  preached  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital, 
founded  in  the  yeig:  1197,  and  in  the  yard  ' 
of  which  was  a  pulpit- cross  of  equal  cele-  ! 
brity  with  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  with  which  I 
it  was  lonp  connected.  It  was  customary,  j 
Strype  tells  us,  for  the  bishop  of  London  to 
tummon  up  from  the  Universities,  or  else-  ; 
where,  persons  of  best  abilities  to  preach 
public  sermons  at  St.  Paul’s  cross,  whither 
the  prince  and  court,  and  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  l)caidcs  a  vast  conflux  of  iKJople, 
used  to  resort.  Thus  on  Good  Fridays  a 
sermon  was  preached  there  on  the  passion 
of  Christ;  and  on  three  days  in  Easter- 
week,  sermons  were  preached  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  on  the  resurrection.  It  was  usuid 
few  a  bishop  to  preach  on  the  Monday  in 
Esster-week,  a  dean  on  Tuesday,  and  a  doc¬ 
tor  of  divinity  on  Wwlnesday  ;  and  in  con¬ 
formity  with  this  rule,  it  was  that  Andrewes 
preached  on  the  Wetlnesday  in  Easter- week, 
A.D.  1583.  After  the  fire  of  Ix)ndon  the 
•pital  sermons  were  jireached  at  St.  Bride’s 
in  Fleet-street,  and  the  Good  Friday  sermon 
in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s.* 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  sermons 
tix>ruughly  exhaust  the  subjects  they  treat 
apon, — subjects  involving  the  cardinal  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  faith,  and  the  most  i)rimitivc 
customs  of  the  Church.  All  these  ixiints, 
and  other  topics  of  a  kindred  nature,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  are  treated  in  a  manner  the 
most  forcible  and  satisfactorj’  that  can  well 
be  imagined ;  and  there  is  a  Catholic  spirit 
which  jKH’ades  the  whole,  and  vividly  rc- 
«Js  to  the  imagination  the  productions  of 
the  first  and  purest  ages  of  the  faith.^  'I’lie 
rtyle  in  which  they  are  written  bears  evi¬ 
dent  marks  of  great  carefulness  of  comjiosi- 

WlofOowiy  and  hii  brothsr,  at  Penh,  on  Aufruit  the  5lh, 
U  detailed  by  Archbinhop  Spolswood  in  lii«  llintuiy  ot 
Churcli  of  Scotland,  And  “  in  acknowledKeiuent  of  the 
and  grace  they  had  all  received  of  Uod,  by  tho  uiira- 
suoutand  extraordinary  preservatluii  from  tlial  Ireatoiiable 
atempi,  the  ettalet  did  ordain  that  in  all  tiniea  and  agea  to 
taaie,  the  tinii  of  Atigiiat  aliould  lie  aolemnly  kept  witli 
P)’era,  preacliiuga,  and  tliankigivinga  for  tfiat  beiient." 
“*•*»  lha  origin  of  tiie  .Hermoiii  preached  by  Andrewei  on 
ua  (ootpiracy  of  the  (iowriet. 

'  ^Oypa'a  Life  of  Aylmer,  p.  21)1.  Gcnileman't  Magazine, 
lxi».  5!)0,  —  limited  in  vol.  v.  of  the  Anglo-Calholic 
j|',l»*ry.  A  print  ol  St.  Paul'a  croaa  may  be  aeen  in  Ulunt'a 
of  the  Kefonuatioii. 

'  Me  preface  of  lint  vol,  of  the  AoBlo-CatbuUc  Library. 


:  rion,  and  is  generally  clear,  logical,  deco¬ 
rous,  and  grave,  though  not  without  the 
qufdntnesses  of  the  time.  To  charge,  as 
some  presume  to  do.  Bishop  Andrewes, — 
one  of  the  greatest  scholars  in  the  Au¬ 
gustan  age  of  our  literature,  the  contem- 
'  porary  of  Shakspere,  Sidney,  Spenser,  Ra¬ 
leigh,  Bacon,  and  the  friend  of  Hooker, — 

'  with  having  introduced  a  vicious  taste*  into 
I  the  English  puljiit,  is  an  accusation  as  ridi- 
I  culous  as  it  is  false,  and  happily  needs  no 
j  other  refutation  than  a  perusal  of  the  ser¬ 
mons  themselves ;  or,  as  Fuller  observes,  “  as 
:  for  such  who  causelessly  have  charged  his 
sermons  as  *  affected,  and  surcharged  with 
verbal  allusions when  they  themselves 
have  set  forth  the  like,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  make  this  bishop’s  first  defence 
against  their  calumniations.”^  A  play  upon 
words,  as  in  the  translation  of  the  sacred 
;  Scriptures  themselves,^  and  in  some  of  the 
fathers,  may  occasionidly  be  detected,  but  it 
I  will  always  be  found  to  increase  the  se¬ 
riousness,  rather  than  excite  the  levity,  of 
I  the  thoughtful  reader. 

But,  whatever  reverence  tliese  may  claim 
]  from  the  reader  in  resjiect  of  their  ortho- 
;  doxy,  learning,  and  eloquence,  there  was  a 
charm  in  the  preacher’s  delivery  of  them 
which  irresistibly  captivated  every  hearer. 

,  Like  most  other  qualifications  of  the  kind,  it 
‘  cannot  be  explained  wherein  tlie  charm  con¬ 
sisted.  It  was,  however,  felt  and  acknow- 
,  ledged  to  be  inimitable.  Fuller,  with  his 
I  usual  quaintness,  observes,  “  Such  plagiaries 
I  who  have  stolen  his  sermons  could  never 
steal  his  preaching,  and  could  make  nothing 
'  of  that  whereof  he  made  all  things  he  could 
'  desire  pious  and  pleasant.”  Bishop  Felton, 
his  contemjiorary  and  colleague,  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  assimilate  his  style,  and  there¬ 
fore  said  merrily  of  himself,  “  I  had  almost 
marred  my  own  natural  trot  by  endeavour- 
I  ing  to  imitate  his  artificial  amhle.”^  Bc- 
I  tween  Bishop  Felton  and  Andrewes  there  was 
j  a  striking  conformity,  ”  both  being  sons  of 
seafaring  men,  who,  by  God's  blessing  u])on 
I  their  industry,  obtained  comfortable  estates ; 

;  both  scholars,  fellows,  and  masters  of  Pem¬ 
broke  Hall ;  both  great  scholars  and  painful 
preachers  in  London  for  many  years,  with 
no  less  profit  to  others  than  credit  to  them- 
,  selves  ;  both  successively  bishops  of  Ely.”^ 

I  ■  Birch'z  Life  of  Tillutson,  p.  21. 

*  Chinch  liiatory,  iii.  31!).  >  James  i,  C. 

*  Fullei’i  Woithiee,  p.  2U€.  (Londou). 

I  *  Chuicb  Uiitoiy,  Ui.  >aS. 
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'ITiey  also  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 

In  enumerating  the  works  of  Bishop  An- 
drewes  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  the 
English  Church  is  indebted  to  him  for  the 
first  reformed  sendee  of  consecration  of  a 
church  or  chapel,  and  of  the  place  of  Chris¬ 
tian  burial.  He  appeaj:8  to  have  made  use 
of  it  in  consecrating  a  chapel  and  cemetery 
built  and  endowed  at  the  sole  charge  of 
a  Captain  Smith,  who  lived  at  Peer-Tree, 
in  the  ))ari8h  of  St.  Mary’s,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton  (Sept,  17,1 620).  The  bishop  also  drew 
up  some  valuable  notes  on  the  Liturgy,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  api)endix  of  Dr.  NichoU’s 
Commentary  on  the  Prayer-book. 

His  replies,  said  to  be  answcrless  and  the 
most  learned  of  his  writings,  against  the 
attacks  of  Bellarmine  and  Perron,  upon  the 
writings  of  King  James,  as  well  as  the  two 
8i)eeches  which  he  delivered  in  the  star- 
chamber — one  against  'ITiraske,*  a  princi])al 
brpacher  of  Judaism,  who,  among  other  opi¬ 
nions,  maintained  the  Lord’s  day  was  to  be 
observed  with  the  same  strictness  as  the 
Jewish  sabbath ;  the  other  concerning  a  rash 
vow  made  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, — 
a|)])ear  among  his  postlmmous  publications. 
His  correspondence,  before  alluded  to,  with 
Du  Moulin,  besides  containing  the  clearest, 
and  yet  the  most  compendious  defence  of 
episcopacy  in  our  theology,  discloses  a  good 
deal  of  the  writer’s  character  and  manner 
of  handling  his  subjects.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  French 
divine  having  written  a  work  against  the 
llomanists  on  the  “  Calling  of  Pastors,”  in 
which  he  had  mmntained  that  the  names 
of  bishop  and  presbyter  are  promiscuously 
taken  for  one  and  the  same ;  that  there  is 
but  one  and  the  same  order  of  presbyter  and 
bishop,  and  that  episcopacy  is  not  of  divine 
institution.  These  propositions  having  been 
excepted  agmnst  by  King  James,  Du  Moulin 
\vrote  to  Andrewes,  desiring  him  to  pacify 
the  king’s  anger  against  him,  and  to  have 
his  opinion  on  the  subject,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  his  willingness  to  be  guided  by 
it.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  and  in  the  course  of  it,  while  An¬ 
drewes  admits  that  the  name  bishop  and 
presbyter  are  used  indiscriminately  in  the 

>  Fuller’s  Church  Hist,  ill  274.  a.d.  IfilS. 

»  The  letters  of  Andrewes,  three  In  number,  were  origin- 
alljr  written  in  I.iitin,  and  are  printed  among  his  Oputcula 
Potlhiima.  An  English  translation  appeared  In  1617,  by  an 
anonymous  liand,  and  which  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes  is 
executed  with  a  very  creditable  degree  of  care  and  fidelity. 


New  Testament,  he  denies  that  they  are  of 
the  same  order,  since  bishops  have  power  to 
a  special  act, — that  is,  to  ordain ;  or  that 
episcopacy  is  merely  an  ecclesiastical,  and 
not  a  divine,  institution.  “We  very  well 
know,”  he  writes,  “  that  the  apostles  and 
the  seventy-two  disciples  were  two  orders, 
and  those  distinct.  And  this  likewise  we 
know,  that  bishops  and  presbyters  are  taken 
to  be  after  this  example;  that  bishops  sue- 
ceeded  the  apostles,  and  presbyters  the  se¬ 
venty-two.  .  .  .  Hence,”  he  concludes,  “  that 
the  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters  has  the 
strength  and  sinews  thereof,  not  only  from 
the  a]K>stlcs,  but  even  from  the  Saviour 
himself.  Nay  further,”  he  here  maintains, 
as  he  has  also  done  in  a  treatise  on  “  'fhe 
Form  of  Church  Government  before  and 
after  Clmist,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,”*  “  that  what  Aaron 
and  his  sons  and  the  Levites  were  in  the 
Temple,  that  do  bishops,  priests,  and  dea¬ 
cons  challenge  to  themselves  in  the  Church 
— the  o])iniun  also,  it  need  not  be  added,  of 
most  of  the  early  fathers,  St.  Clement  of 
Rome,  St.  Cyprian,  and  even  Jerome.  .  .  . 
And  yet,”  he  adds,  in  his  second  letter,  in 
reply  to  Du  Moulin’s  inference  from  this 
judgment,  “  though  our  government  be  by 
divine  right,  it  follows  not  either  that  there 
is  '  no  salvation,’  or  that  a  church  cannot 
stand  without  it.  He  must  needs  be  stone 
blind  that  sees  not  churches  standing  with¬ 
out  it ;  he  must  needs  be  made  of  iron  and 
hard-hearted  that  denies  them  salvation. 
We  are  not  made  of  that  metal ;  we  are 
none  of  those  ironsides ;  we  put  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  betwixt  them.  Somewhat  may  be 
wanting  that  is  of  divine  right  (at  least  in 
the  external  government),  and  yet  salvation 
may  be  had.  .  .  .  This  is  not  to  damn  any¬ 
thing,  to  prefer  a  better  thing  before  it ;  this 
is  not  to  damn  your  church,  to  recal  it  to 
another  form,  that  all  antiquity  was  better 
pleased  with — i.  e.  to  ours ;  and  this  when 
God  shall  grant  the  opportunity,  and  your 
estate  may  bear  it.” 

•  It  wa«  nublUhed  by  Dr.  nernard,  chaplain  to  ArchbUhop 
Usher,  in  his  ClaH  Trabale$,  or  nails  fastened  by  some 
great  masters  of  assemblies,  confirming  the  kiii^s  supre¬ 
macy,  and  church  government  under  bishops.  ••  Whalevcr 
defects  it  may  have,"  the  editor  observes,  •'  for  want  of  the 
author’s  last  hand  thereunto,  the  publisher.  In  order  to  the 
public  good,  thought  fit  to  join  It  with  the  rest  in  this  edi-' 
tion  especially,  the  learned  primate  [Usherj  having  had  it 
under  Iiis  file,  as  by  the  notes  and  other  additions  written 
with  the  primate's  owrn  hand  (wrhich  I  have  seen  and  can 
testify)  doth  plainly  appear.”  Keble’s  Hooker,  p.  96.  note.  , 

[To  be  continued.] 
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l^oturtf  of  )3oohtf. 

TioiE  who  are  acciutomed  to  object  to  the  weekly 
OK  of  the  oflertory  may  profitably  read  a  dialogue, 
tdited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Palin,  between  Squire  All- 
uiriky  a»d  Farmer  Blunt  (Rivingtons).  We  should, 
kMNver,  have  had  a  higher  notion  of  the  Kiuire’a 
MTth  bad  he  not  indulged  in  irreverent  jesting 
ikout  a  memorial  to  the  Bishop  of  London  from 
"St.  Luke’s,"  p.  19. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
wreral  of  the  ahorter  biographies  which  have,  from 
doe  to  time,  appeared  in  our  Magazine,  are  now 
piblisbed  in  three  little  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
hetructive  Biography.  They  appear  to  be  well 
idspted  for  lending-libraries,  and  for  general  cir- 
calstion  among  all  classes. 


We  have  before  alluded  to  the  efforts  now  being 
Bade  by  the  papists  to  seduce  English  Churchmen 
I  iato  their  ranks.  And  a  tract  has  just  been  sent  to 
I  M  which,  while  it  confirms  our  suspicions,  also 
'  ihewa  how  the  popish  etforts  are  most  likely  to  be 
ftsstrated.  A  gentleman  near  Birmingham  being 
ee  the  very  point  of  declaring  himself  a  Romanist, 

■  tiaely  sought  the  advice  of  his  vicar  before  he  finally 
laok  the  fatal  step.  The  reverend  gentleman  soon 
sipplied  his  parishioner  with  a  string  of  questions, 
thich  he  advised  him  to  shew  to  the  Romish  priest, 
tad  demand  an  answer  to  them.  Mr.  Marsh  (the 
nid  priest),  however,  well  knew  that  they  could 
•at  be  answered,  and  referred  his  inquirer  to 
I  Dr.  Milner’s  End  of  Coulroverty.  On  stating  the 
reault  of  bis  conference  to  the  vicar,  he  was  shewn 
_  bp  him  the  answers  which  might  fairly  be  drawn 
j  from  Milner's  sophistical  work;  with  which  he  was 
I  Uly  satisfied  of  the  errors  of  Romanism,  and 
lladly  remained  in  his  own  Church  of  England. 

I  it  it  to  this  circumstance  that  we  owe  the  tract  in 
i  foettion :  A  short  and  popular  Reply  to  Dr.  Milner’s 
1  £ad  <lf  Controversy,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Homan  Ca- 
lUic  Laity  (Painter). 

Since  our  last,  Mr.  Burns  has  published  reveral 
Rcellent  and  attractive  works  for  children  ;  among 
which  we  would  especially  recommend  The  History 
four  Blessed  Lord,  in  verse,  with  pictures  ;  Lillian 
i  drsndel.  Popular  Talcs  and  Legends,  and  Elements  of 
\  ismeledge. 

I  - - 

Mr.  Paget’s  last  work.  The  Pageant,  or  Pleasure 
«d  its  Price  (Walters,  Uugeley),  portrays  in  a  very 
iaitructive  and  affecting  manner  the  hardship,  cru- 
!  dtj,  and  moral  degradation,  to  which  young  women 
are  subject  who  are  apprentices  to  the  fashionable 
■illioers  of  our  metropolis,  particularly  at  the  west 
red.  If  fashionable  frivolities  do  not  harden  the 
tirerts  even  of  the  gentler  sex  beyond  the  power  of 
frepathy,  few  women  will  read  this  work  without 
•oreow,  and  none  who  have  in  any  way  aided  the 
aril  without  shame.  We  understand  that  young 
Iren,  apprentices  to  haberdashers  in  the  city,  are 

iatill  more  barbarously  used  by  many  of  their  mas- 
•ara;  and  that  youths  from  the  country  are  daily 
repturing  blood-vessels,  and  otherwise  mortally  in-  | 
jurmg  themselves,  by  the  hard  work  and  late  hours  | 
Is  which  they  are  subjected.  Such  is  the  freedom 
“the  nineteenth  century  I  I 


Although  Mr.  Heald’s  visitation-sermon  on  the 
Duties  of  the  Clergy,  as  defined  in  their  Ordination- 
Vows,  preached  at  the  archdeaconal  visitation  at 
Leeds,  is  obviously  intended  chiefly  for  the  perusal 
of  the  clergy,  it  may  be  studied  with  advantage  by 
the  laity  of  all  classes.  It  is  thoroughly  excellent, 
and  represents  the  teaching  of  the  Church  in  her 
authorised  formularies  on  certain  points  of  pri¬ 
mary  importance.  The  object  which  the  author  has 
in  view  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  preface:— “The  more  closely  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  is  studied,  the  stronger,  he  is  con¬ 
fident,  will  be  the  conviction  which  every  sound- 
minded  man  will  have  of  its  entire  consistency 
with  Holy  Writ,  and  of  its  containing  that  Divine 
system  of  worship,  instruction,  and  discipline  which 
is  suited  to  the  needs  and  calculated  to  promote 
the  spiritual  good  of  mankind :  and  the  greater 
will  be  the  progress  made  towards  that  unity  of 
opinion,  feeling,  and  action  among  Christians,  on 
true  and  solid  grounds,  which  all  rightly  disposed 
men  must  ever  long  and  pray  for." 


The  Tales  of  the  Town,  by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellairs 
(Burns),  convey  a  great  deal  of  sound  principle  and 
instruction,  which  may  readily  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  daily  life.  If  we 
mistake  not,  Henry  Howard  and  Ambrose  Elton  will 
have  many  admiring  readers. 

Dr.  Hook’s  sermon  on  Mutual  Forbearance  recom¬ 
mended  in  Things  indifferent  (Rivingtons)  requires  no 
notice  of  ours.  It  is  already  in  every  body’s  hands, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  be  universally  read  with  interest 
and  advantage.  May  this  olive-branch  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  peace  1 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Selections  from  the  IVri- 
tings  of  Bishop  IFilson  are  being  published  by  Burns. 
Two  tracts  on  Confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Supper 
have  already  appeared,  which  should  be  distributed. 

The  Holy  Portion  of  the  Land,  a  sermon  preached 
in  the  parish  church  of  Brotherton,  Yorkshire,  on 
the  day  on  which  it  was  reopened  for  divine  service 
after  the  rebuilding,  by  Mr.  Churton,  is  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  on  account  of  the  able  manner  in  which  the 
subject  on  which  it  treats  is  handled.  But  the  readers 
of  this  .Magazine  will  read  it  with  additional  interest, 
when  they  know  that  the  vicar  of  Brotherton  was 
a  contributor  to  our  pages.  Hence  the  following 
touching  allusion  to  his  exemplary  life  and  prema¬ 
ture  death  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Mr.  Dixon 
of  Brotherton  is  the  second  contributor  who  has 
been  called  to  his  reward  since  this  periodical  was 
started — the  pious  and  accomplished  Mr.  Robert 
Anderson  of  Brighton  being  the  first.  “  It  has 
pleased  God,’’  says  Mr.  Churton,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  sermon,  “in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  before 
this  work  was  fully  accomplished,  to  shew  you,  in 
an  affecting  instance,  how  the  foundation  of  all 
earthly  things  is  in  the  dust.'  He  whose  voice  was 
lately  heard  among  you,  discharging  the  fitting 
task  of  God’s  priest  and  prophet,  encouraging  the 
building,  and,  may  I  not  say,  through  whose  encou¬ 
ragement  and  exhortation  the  work  has  prospered, 
— -he  who  spared  not  of  his  own  cost  to  adorn  the 

>  Tlie  Bcv.  John  Dixon,  vicar  of  Brotherton,  died  April 
30,  ISIS,  aged  thlrty-oue. 
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holy  place,— be  who  lately  fulfilled  hia  office  araonp: 
you  in  the  full  vi(^ur  of  youthful  manhood,  and 
waa  prompt  at  erery  call  of  duty, — where  ia  he  f 
Let  me  borrow  B|{ain  the  almoat  inapired  langua);e 
of  St.  Clement, '  Itleaaed  are  thoae  prieata  who  have 
finiahed  their  journey  before  the  evil  daya  come, 
and  who  have  obtained  a  fruitful  and  timely  diaao- 
lution.  They  are  at  reat,  and  fear  not  now,  leat 
any  enemy  ahould  diaturb  them  from  their  accure 
abode.’  Yea ;  for  hia  worda  are  founded  upon  the 
proniiae  of  Chriat,  '  In  my  Fatber’a  houae  are  many 
raatiaiona.’  There  are  different  abodea,  as  the 
ancient  Christiana  believed  and  taught,  for  thoae 
whose  labour  has  been  approved  in  the  Lord’s  vine¬ 
yard  ;  but  each  ia  ‘  a  secure  abode for  every  place 
is  visited  by  the  light  of  God's  presence,  though 
the  brightness  ia  unequal ;  for  '  one  star  differeth 
from  another  star  in  glory.’  There  is  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  in  the  history  of  our  Church,  near  two 
hundred  years  ago,  of  a  good  and  zealous  bishop' 
who  found  hia  cathedral  church  in  ruins,  destroyed 
in  a  disastrous  siege  during  the  cruel  civil  wars, 
lie  began  immediately  to  clear  the  ruins,  setting 
his  own  horses  to  work,  gave  abundantly  of  his 
own,  and  procured  large  donations  from  other  pious 
benefactors,  who  felt  the  burden  of  this  public  re¬ 
proach.  He  lived  to  ace  the  building  restored, 
after  the  labour  of  many  years ;  and  the  great  bell 
having  just  been  raised  to  its  place  in  the  western 
tower,  the  first  knell  which  it  gave  was  for  his  de¬ 
parting  spirit,  to  whose  efforts  it  was  the  crowning 
the  work.  Like  to  this  has  been,  at  an  earlier  date 
of  life,  the  lot  of  our  departed  friend.  Ilia  funeral 
service  was  the  first  service  which  was  heard  within 
these  walls, — where,  from  his  natural  age,  it  might 
have  been  hoped  he  would  long  *  have  spoken  to 
you  the  word  of  God  but  where  now  another  must 
speak  for  him,  bidding  ^ou  to  '  follow  hia  faith, 
considering  the  end  of  Ins  conversation.'  It  waa 
his  last  wish,  which  God  was  pleased  to  accept, 
that  he  might  return  from  the  place  where  he  bad 
too  late  sought  a  restoration  of  health,  to  die  at  the 
scene  of  his  ministerial  labours,  on  the  ‘  holy  por¬ 
tion’  of  ground  where  his  lot  had  fallen,  his  proper 
Christian  home.  The  wish  itself  shewed  where  his 
heart  was;  it  was  the  voice  of  natural  piety  which 
spoke  by  it,  and  declared  his  love  fur  the  souls  of 
his  flock.  While  the  hope  of  life  remained,  he 
thought  much  of  the  order  of  divine  service  in  this 
restored  sanctuary  ;  and  be  has  left,  in  writing,  bis 
lut  wishes,  expressing  what  it  was  that  he  desired 
to  see  restored.  It  was  hia  desire,  first,  tliat  the 
holy  communion  should  be  more  frequently  admi¬ 
nistered,  as  it  was  in  the  good  days  of  the  early 
Church,  before  the  love  of  many  had  waxed  cold. 
His  bandwiiting  speaks  of  a  monthly  communion, 
as  what  he  had  purposed  to  hold  among  you.  It 
was  also  bis  desire  that  you  who  are  parents  and 
guardians  of  children  would  send  them  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  catechised  in  the  liouse  of  prayer; 
and  lie  purposed  more  diligently  to  instruct  them 
here  in  those  first  truths  which  young  Christians 
ought  to  learn,  and  aged  ones  to  keep  in  reini-m- 
brance,  that  their  souls  may  prosper.  He  wished, 
also,  that  your  infants  tbould  Iw  brought  to  be 
baptised  when  the  whole  congregation  may  wit- 
new  the  holy  rite,  and  unite  in  prayers  for  them, 

•  John  Hacket,  Mthop  af  lirhIUld,  a.  a.  MSI— ISTI ;  an- 
thoc  of  the  little  ttssUse,  enUUsd  *'  fmwolstlnns  * 


at  the  time  of  morning  or  evening  prayer.  ‘Let 
this  be  restored,’  he  writes,  ‘  if  possible  ;’  speaking 
at  once  the  earnestness  of  his  wish,  and  as  if  he 
feared  it  might  be  attended  with  some  difficulty. 
But  now  the  venerable  archbishop  of  this  diocew 
has  publicly  signified  his  wish  that  this  good  order 
should  be  revived ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  you 
will  the  more  readily  co-operate  with  your  future 
minister  in  obeying  a  precept  so  accordant  to  the 
desire  of  your  departed  friend.  And  what  can  1  lay 
more  ?  I  mourn  for  our  common  loss, — for  one  with 
whom  I  have  passed  many  happy  hours,  which  now 
(  only  think  of  with  the  regret  that  I  did  not  prize 
them  more.  He  seemed  to  me  (God  only  knowt 
the  heart)  to  be  eminently  graced  with  a  generoui, 
unselfish  spirit,  actively  devoted  to  good  worki 
If  ‘  not  to  live  to  ourselves’  be  a  mark  of  high 
Christian  principle,  this  grace  he  seemed  to  uek. 
And  this  grace  shone  forth  in  the  frankness  ofliii 
conversation,  in  the  earnest  way  in  which,  in  all 
his  studies,  he  inquired  after  divine  truth  ;  and  I 
think  alto  in  the  influence  which  he  seemed  to  have 
beyond  hia  years,  iii  gaining  and  ret.iining  friendi. 
It  if  a  disappointment  to  our  earthly  feelings  tnd 
atiectioiis,  when  we  see  talents  like  these  suddenly 
withdrawn;  when  they  have  been,  as  we  think,  only 
half  shewn  to  the  world  ;  and  we  had  counted  m 
opportunities  in  years  to  come,  in  which  tliey  niigkt 
have  shone  forth  in  full.  But  are  not  such  deatha 
the  strongest  confirmalioDt  of  a  well-grounded  bo|)( 
of  immortality  t  The  talent  so  removed  is  surdy 
to  find  a  worthier  employment  in  a  better  world. 
The  desire  of  goodness  and  truth,  which  this  world 
could  not  satisfy,  will  be  tilled  to  the  full  at  tkc 
fountain  of  all  perfection.  This  church  preserves  s 
good  memorial  of  him,  which  will  meet  your  eyes, 
and  remind  you  of  the  care  he  took  for  the  honow 
of  God,  when  you  worship,  looking  towards  Jers- 
Salem.'  May  the  thought  awaken  the  remembrasu 
of  the  good  laud  to  which  he  has  gone,  and  of  the 
inheritance  to  which  you  also  are  called  then 
.May  it  teach  you  to  ascend  in  heart  and  mind  li 
the  hill  of  the  I.ord,  and  so  worship  in  this  hisbsiy 
place,  that  you  may  find  your  final  |>ortion  in  kii 
eternal  aauctuary ;  where  the  Lord  our  God  givetk 
light  to  his  servants,  and  they  shall  reign  with  hia 
for  ever  and  evi  r !" 


fnlrUtgtnrt. 

St.  GcnMANt. —  Tidrford.  —  The  inttr- 

rating  erremony  of  laying  the  Aral  stone  of  a  m« 
chattel  of  rase  at  Tideford,  St.  Germans,  took  pla^ 
a  snort  lime  since,  under  circuinslances  whiik 
bring  back  ibe  recollections  of  England  in  its  bstt 
days,  by  slicwiiig  the  revival  of  Uie  ancient  spiiil 
Gratifying  is  the  spectacle,  and  full  of  hope,  wins 
rank  and  power  and  wraith  confess  brrarc  Mi 
their  responsibility  towards  God — when  the  vans- 
raird  peer  cotoes  forth  with  ibt  peasantry  to  aab 
his  oliering,  himself  and  hia  substance,  at  God’s  ako 
— when  the  iioblo  sialeaman  turns  from  tlie  cares  if 
empire  to  think  of  the  villago  poor — when  ikM 
who  art  the  trace  and  ornament  of  society,  aof 
whose  example  ia  ever  the  moat  influrnual,  mo 
all  desire  “to  win  their  grace,”  shew  ihcmoftM 

'  TUs  sllndes  le  s  beaatifuUjt  vxceuled  east  etadee 
the  ratnmunlan-tablr,  given  to  tbs  ebureb  bjr  tbs  Mi  b 
meaUd  vicar. 
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(domed  with  brighter  geini  than  earth  can  afford 
to  rank  and  beauty,  even  with  jewel*  which  shall 
form  a  heavenly  crown,  and  shine  in  the  ]>r(sence 
of  God  for  ever.  Most  gratifyinfr  it  is  when  all 
cluses  of  society,  from  the  peer  and  the  statesman 
to  the  humble  peasant,  are  joined  in  a  common  ob- 
joet,  and  linked  in  one  holy  spirit  of  Christian  bro- 
iherbood,  with  the  Church  for  their  bond  of  union. 
The  village  of  Tideford  is  nearly  two  miles  from 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Germans.  It  has  a  con* 
lideriible  and  increasing  po])nlation,  but  the  inha¬ 
bitant*  are  chiclly  poor.  It  was  therefore  fully 
necessary  to  provide  for  them  a  church  ;  and  their 
noble  neighbour  and  benefactor,  the  earl  of  St. 
Germans,  presented  two  acres  of  land,  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  a  site 
end  glebe.  The  contributions  were  on  a  munificent 
icale.  Twelve  persons  subscribed  among  them 
2000/.  A  plan  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Underwood, 
architect,  of  Oxford,  which  will  be  built  under  the 
loperintendence  of  his  foreman,  Mr.  Cobb.  The 
church  will  be  in  the  mixed  gothic  style,  handsome, 
hut  without  a  tower,  and  is  designed  to  seat  300 
persons.  The  whole  of  the  seats  are  free  and  un- 
ippropriated.  At  the  hour  appointed  for  the  ce¬ 
remony,  half-past  eleven,  the  ilight  Hon.  the  Karl 
•f  St.  Germans,  and  several  of  the  ladies  of  his 
family  had  arrived;  and  the  lion.  Louisa  Corn¬ 
wallis  Kliot  was  conducted  to  the  platform.  The 
incumbent  of  St.  Germans,  the  llcv.  Tobias  Fur- 
aeax,  then  delivered  a  most  appropriate  and  inter 
eating  address,  referring,  in  the  language  of  deep 
and  unfeigned  thankfulness,  to  the  inuniticent  as- 
(ietance  which  he  had  received  in  carrying  out  this 
most  desirable  work.  The  workmen  then  suspended 
the  foundation-stone  upon  the  triangle,  the  mortar 
was  ipread,  and  the  vicar  presented  to  .Miss  F.liot 
a  silver  trowel  bearing  a  suitable  inscription.  The 
coins  having  been  detioaiied,  the  stone  was  lowered 
into  its  place,  and  bliss  Kliot,  having  plumbed  it, 
Mruck  it  thrice  with  a  mallet,  and  thus  coiiipleted 
this  part  of  the  ceremony.  The  rev.  vicar  then 
eflered  up  suitable  prayers  ;  after  which  the  old 
huadredth  psalm  was  sung,  the  vicar  pronounced 
tW  blessing,  and  the  company  dispersed. 

Nawpoar,  July  IS. — IIissi.ntino  raovANiTv! 
—  A  sect  calling  iheinselvrs  “The  llible  Chris¬ 
tians  t”  after  announcing  in  a  large  placard  that 
the  children  of  their  school  will  ^  publicly  ex- 
taiinsd  in  their  chapel  on  Sunday  next,  “  when 
they  are  to  recite  aeirral  iiiterrating  pierce,*'  also 
•Uta  that  they  will  form  a  procession,  and  peraro- 
holate  the  vitlagra  of  Whiiewrll  ami  Niton  the  next 
day,  and  “afleclionately  invito  peraniu  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  risiiig  generation  to  aiiend  and 
partake  tea  with  them  afierwanis.  TuLcia  Is.  each. 
After  lea,  the  Trial  of  St.  I*aul  before  Felix,  Fre- 
tas,  and  .hgrippa,  will  be  acted  by  the  brat  chue 
hewlll" 

Esst  Dr.RCHAM  Nstiomai.  Ciii'ani  bciiuoi.. 
-The  examination  ol  this  school  took  place  on 
Ihnraday,  July  13,  coinluclcd  by  the  IL-v.  Il.ilh 
Cower,  cit rival  superiiilendriil  of  the  Norwich 
Khools,  ai*i«trd  b)  tin  K.  v.  Samuel  Stom ,  M'crc- 
lary  to  the  National  School  Society  in  this  dinreve. 
The  children  were  examined  in  ibeir  knowledge  ui 
■he  Scripiurra  and  Church  Catechism,  in  reading 
Md  arithmetic,  end  in  the  oullinca  of  geography, 
ii  which  auhjecta  they  dieplayed  a  retuliticsa  and 


correctness  which  were  very  satisfactory  to  the  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  highly  creditable  to  their  master  and 
mistress.  Rewards  were  distributed  to  the  moni¬ 
tors,  and  to  those  in  each  class  who  had  been  most 
diligent  in  school  and  most  regular  in  their  attend¬ 
ance.  Singing  was  introduced  at  intervals,  and  the 
proceedings  concluded  with  the  National  Anthem. 
Tlie  company,  among  whom  were  a  large  portion  of 
the  subscribers  and  many  of  the  neighbouring  gen¬ 
try  who  take  an  interest  in  the  religious  education 
of  their  poorer  neighbours,  appeared  highly  grati¬ 
fied  with  the  proficiency  and  general  appearance  of 
the  children,  and  departed,  we  trust,  strengthened 
in  their  determination  to  uphold  an  institution 
which  confers  on  the  rising  genet  ation  the  blessing 
of  sound  and  scriptural  instruction. 

Maiustonf.. — VVe  are  delighted  to  perceive  that 
a  commencement  has  been  made  in  the  good  work 
of  divesting  the  noble  columns  and  arches  of  our 
fine  old  church  of  the  white-wash  with  which  they 
have  been  so  long,  we  had  almost  said  so  sacrile¬ 
giously,  defiled.  The  arches  which  have  been 
cleansed  now  exhibit  the  fine  stone  of  which  they 
are  constructed  and  the  mouldings  of  the  masonry 
in  all  their  native  boldness,  and  the  elTect  is  ex¬ 
cellent.  We  earnestly  hope  the  whole  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  edifice  may  he  subjected  to  a  similar  proces.^, 
and  that  the  improved  taste  of  the  present  day  may 
be  gratified  with  an  exhibition  of  those  architectu¬ 
ral  beauties  which  have  been  so  carefully,  but  lo 
mistakenly,  concealed  under  a  coating  of  plaster. 
The  present  churchwardens  will  earn  a  deserved 
and  lasting  fame  by  persevering  in  what  they  have 
so  well  commenced.— J/dit/a/oae  Journal. 

Stratton,  ('ornwall. — The  ancient  apostolic 
usage  of  the  ollertory  has  been  restored  in  the 
I  church  of  Morwrnslow,  Cornwall.  The  amount 
I  olVercd  on  each  Sunday  during  the  last  month  hat 
far  exceeded  the  avenge  sum  formerly  collected  at 
the  eelehratioii  of  the  Kurharitt.  The  respected 
vicar  (the  Itev.  Mr.  Hawker)  inlenda,  at  the  end  of 
three  mouths,  lo  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  weekly 
I  oblations,  and  contents  of  the  alms-chast,  which  he 
I  has  also  of  late  aet  up  again  within  the  porch-door. 

When  he  hat  thus  aseertained  the  collective  re- 
j  sources  of  hit  church,  be  will,  in  concurrence  with 
:  the  churchwardens,  proceed  to  assign  a  weekly 
allowance  to  as  many  labourers  at  he  can,  with  a 
'  wife  and  four  children  each,  who  are  excepted  from 
.  any  aid  from  the  poor't-raie  by  the  existing  law. 
When  colicciiona  are  to  be  made  for  any  apeciKc 
occasion  at  the  otfertory,  previous  notice  will  be 
given  on  the  Sunday  before. 

('Hracii  IN  Naw  /balahd. — On  the  Itishop  of 
New  /eaUnd'a  ap|>oinimrnl  lo  his  dioccae,  ha  was 
informed  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  that  they 
would  maks  very  liberal  grania  towards  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  Church  in  their  ditL-rent  aeltlemenis, 
provided  the  bishop  would  meet  theee  grants  by 
equal  roniribuiiona  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  To 
this  arrangemeot  the  bish^  Rl*dly  acceded ;  and 
by  the  otsitiance  of  the  Society  for  the  i*ranagatiun 
of  the  Gospel,  and  of  hit  private  friends,  ms  been 
enabled  to  proceed  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  fulhl- 
ment  of  hit  engagement.  In  consequence,  how- 
I  ever,  of  the  present  pressure  on  the  funds  of  the 
I  aociety,  it  is  unable  to  continue  to  oaeial  the  bishop 
I  ao  largely  as  it  had  hoped  and  desired.  Only  half 
I  the  sum  which  woa  granted  in  1841  and  1842  baa 
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beea  ▼oted  for  the  present  year ;  and  it  seems  un¬ 
certain  whether  even  that  sum  can  be  expected  in 
any  future  year.  In  the  mean  time  the  planting 
of  the  Church  in  the  settlements  belonging  to  the 
government  and  to  the  company  has  been  com¬ 
menced  in  a  most  encouraging  manner.  A  large 
expenditure  of  money  is  necessary  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  :  but  the  readiness  of  the  settlers  to  exert 
themselves  for  this  purpose,  combined  with  the 
zeal  of  the  native  inhabitants,  affords  a  good  ground 
for  hoping  that,  if  assistance  be  freely  given  at 
first,  the  Church  in  this  new  colony  may,  under  the 
Divine  blessing  (which  hitherto  has  been  so  abun¬ 
dantly  shed  upon  it),  be  built  up  in  all  its  inte¬ 
grity,  and  be  enabled  to  support  itself  without  fur¬ 
ther  aid  from  the  mother  country. 

Failure  of  Wesleyan  Missionary  Exer¬ 
tions. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Special  Missionary 
Committee  of  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  held  at 
Sbetiield,  on  Tuesday,  July  2J,  The  IVatchman 
says :  “  After  the  reading  of  the  minutes,  in  which, 
and  in  a  conversation  which  ensued,  it  was  stated, 
that  the  Malta  mission  had  been  given  up,  and  that 
other  missions  must  also  be  abandoned,  or  re¬ 
duced,  unless  the  permanent  income  of  the  society 
be  augmented.” 

Dunchurch. — Another  and  a  most  encouraging 
instance  of  what  the  Church  can  do,  may  be  seen 
at  Dunchurch,  a  small  country  town  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  with  a  population  under  1400.  In  that 
place,  737f.  2r.  2\d.  were  raised  by  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  last  year  for  religious  and  charitable 
objects ;  and  of  that  sum  more  than  160/.  were  con¬ 
tributed  at  the  offertory.  But  then  the  Church's 
system  appears  to  be  fully  carried  out  there,  and 
the  people  value  and  improve  their  privileges. 
The  average  congregation  is  about  700,  or  one-half 
the  population;  the  monthly  communicants,  130; 
the  attendance  at  the  Wednesday  evening  service, 
about  220 ;  daily  morning  prayer,  48 ;  on  Saints’ 
days,  80. — Correspondent  of  the  Manrhester  Courier. 

National  Society. — The  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  having  been  directed  to  communications 
from  various  quarters  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
several  of  the  bishops,  urging  the  society,  at  this 
important  crisis,  to  provide  a  special  fund  fur  ex¬ 
tending  and  improving  elementary  instruction  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts,  the  gene¬ 
ral  condition  of  which,  from  recent  parliamentary 
inquiries,  is  known  to  be  most  demoralised — the 
committee  have  taken  measures  to  raise  the  special 
fund  in  question,  and  we  are  happy  to  find  that 
above  sixty  thousand  pounds  are  already  subscribed. 
Let  every  Churchman  give  his  mite  to  this  good 
cause. 

Gleaning  Regulations. — In  the  parish  where 
I  reside,  before  the  following  regulations  were 
adopted,  strong  girls,  whose  idle  habits  kept  them 
from  service,  and  slovenly  parents,  who  neglected 
their  children,  were  out  picking  up  corn  early  in 
the  morning,  and  sometimes  even  in  uncleared 
fields,  before  the  farmers  and  labourers  were  about. 
With  such  persons  the  aged,  and  the  mother  who 
would  prepare  some  comfoi  table  meals  for  her  hard¬ 
working  husband,  and  properly  attend  to  her  child¬ 
ren,  had  no  chance.  Thus  it  was  found  that  the 
season  which  should  have  called  forth  all  the  kindly 
and  grateful  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tion  which  should  have  been  the  enjoyment  of  the 


poor,  was  the  fruitful  source  of  quarrels  and  jea¬ 
lousies.  Consequently,  to  protect  the  aged,  and  the 
careful  mother  of  a  family,  the  following  regula¬ 
tions  were  drawn  up,  signed  by  the  farmers,  and 
have  been  acted  upon  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  all  parties  : — 

“  Regulations  for  gleaning  to  he  observed  in  the 

parish  of - :  We,  the  undersigned  occupiers  of 

land  in  the  parish  of - ,  agree  to  let  only  those 

persons  glean  in  our  fields  who  shall  observe  the 
following  rules 

“  The  parish-clerk  shall  ring  one  of  the  church- 
bells  at  eight  o’clock  every  morning ;  and  no  person 
shall  go  into  any  field  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning 
before  the  church- bell  be  rung. 

“  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  glean  who  shall, 
while  gleaning,  use  any  bad  language,  steal,  quar¬ 
rel,  or  assault  another. 

“  No  able-bodied  man  shall  be  allowed  to  glean. 

“  Every  gleaner  above  sixteen  years  of  age  shall, 
before  the  time  of  gleaning,  pay  one  penny  to  the 
clerk  for  ringing  the  church-bell. 

“  The  payment  of  one  penny  by  the  mother  of  a 
family  shall  free  all  her  children  under  sixteen  yean 
of  age  born  in  wedlock. 

“  Every  illegitimate  child  shall  pay  one  penny. 

”  No  person  shall  glean  after  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening. 

“We  also  agree  to  give  fair  notice  to  the  gleaneri 
when  our  fields  are  ready  to  be  gleaned.  (Signed.)’’ 

Under  these  regulations  the  poor  no  longer  wish 
to  pick  up  the  corn  during  rain,  or  in  the  morning 
before  it  be  dry;  and  as  the  farmer  wishes  to  carry 
his  corn  in  good  order,  there  is  but  little  trouble  in 
letting  the  poor  have  their  portion  also  in  the  same 
state.  Thus  there  is  no  longer  any  inducement  for 
the  women  and  children  to  glean  the  corn  when 
wet,  or  to  spoil  their  clothes  by  going  out  in  heavy 
rain.  The  farmer  likewise  has  confidence  that 
there  will  be  no  shock-pulling ;  and  occasionally, 
in  showery  weather,  to  give  the  poor  the  best 
chance,  1  have  allowed  them  to  go  into  my  wheat- 
fields  before  I  have  carried  the  corn,  and  have  never 
been  wronged ;  and  the  gleaners  have  been  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  favour.  I  find  the  poor  glad  to  pay  the 
penny,  and  anxious  that  the  regulations  should  he 
observed.  What  is  a  more  interesting  scene  than 
to  see  the  whole  company  of  gleaners  starting  toge¬ 
ther  from  the  village  in  the  morning,  the  women 
cheerful,  the  children  playing,  all  joyous  and  mer¬ 
rily  singing  along  the  road  to  the  field  ?  What 
more  picturesque  than  to  see  them  busily  gathering 
their  little  store  in  the  fields,  leaving  their  bundles 
in  different  parts  with  the  utmost  confidence  that  no 
other  hand  will  touch  them,  a  bonnet  or  an  apron 
marking  the  spot,  and  each  knowing  her  own  bun¬ 
dle  by  her  particular  tie  of  the  straw  ?  What  more 
gratifying  than  to  see  them  under  a  heavy  burden 
returning  together  no  less  cheerful  in  the  cveuingt 
—Correspondent  of  the  Oxford  Herald. 
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